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NEWS OF THE WEEK. — 


Winpsor Cast tx is deserted by its fair lady, and Buckingham Pa- 
lace rejoices not ina present numen: for Queen Victoria, weary 
of the cares of state, hath pleased to visit one of her provinces; and 
Scotland is the scene of her first progress out of England. Never 
did potentate since the days of Faéry, travel with greater ease; 
never perhaps under more agreeable circumstances. Thanks to the 
natural magic of our day, half of the journey from the castle to the 
ship was spent in a splendid flying chamber; the ship itself was a 
floating pavilion, drawn by all but living monsters, with an attend- 
ant crowd of the same shapes. The voyage, vigilantly watched 
throughout its progress, presented the admiring public with a 
glimpse at the Queen and her consort in the enjoyment of a half- 
privacy; for though a ship is not home, yet its confinement and 
monotony compel a greater familiarity than any other mode of tra- 
velling. So, at one part of the voyage, the Royal pair were seen 
sitting together, reading. Of course it was known that Vicrorra 
could read : it was no less notorious that the married couple must 
sometimes sit together: yet to see the husband and wife actually 
enjoying at once the sea-breeze, their books, and each other's 
society, was a sight precious in the eyes of John Bull, who so much 
admires conjugal respectabilities of all kinds. Indeed, John is 
only too eager to be edified with such charming sights, and to un- 
ravel each and every mystery ; and some of his prying family were 
obliged to be rebuked by the commander of the royal yacht for 
thrusting themselves and their boats too curiously and closely 
forward. John has a good heart, but his taste is none of the nicest ; 
and he finds it difficult to conceive the idea of a Monarch as any 
thing but the crowning glory of a pageant, that rejecteth no be- 
holder. His favourite aversion, in his own uncivic relaxations, 
whether in villa or picnic, is the being “overlooked”; but a Queen 
is so abstract an idea that he can hardly suppose her to resent being 
overlooked. Besides, he is fortified by the wisdom of nations in 
saying that “a cat may look at a king.” And look he does, with 
all his might and main. He was, however, the less to blame in this 
instance, since the Queen’s own attendants gave to their prepara- 
tions very little the air of intended privacy: for days beforehand, 
the wharfs were in a bustle with the most notorious departure of 
royal carriages and stores, and an army was drawn up to witness the 
embarkation at Woolwich. In fact, the whole proceeding was, except 
the riots, the most public event of the month; and why should 
honest John Bull, of all people, be expected to assume that it was 
really meant to be private ? 

Every thing is done that can be done to moderate the public and 
ceremonious ardour of the North. Allis in commotion at Edin- 
burgh: the hills are blazing with bonfires; the ecstatic citizens 
are voting addresses “like mad”; the grave and wise Bailies, with 
the other ornaments of the Town-Council, are to ride in coaches 
curiously graduated in the accessory of horsing, and clad in attire 
decorously regulated from the “cocked hat” to the “ white 
buckles” of the knees and shoes. Glasgow also claimed a share of 
the Royal presence; but Sir James Grauam informed the Chief 
Magistrate, by letters-missive from the Ifome Office, that the 
Queen’s tour was only to be for pleasure. The exquisite reason 
why that should prevent a visit to Glasgow is not apparent; for 
surely the quondam Lord Rector of Glasgow University must know 
that it is a very pleasant place! Had Sir James replied to the 
pressing invitation by asking if the inviters had a house wherein to 
receive so august a guest, there would have been more point in the 
answer: the Queen, of course, cannot, like the Judges, put up at 
an hotel in George’s Square, or, like commercial travellers, at the 
Tontine or the Buck’s Head. Glasgow, however, determined to 
invade the Sovereign, in the person of the gallant knight its Pro- 
vost, with an address. The only escape from these importunities 
was to draw a sacred circle round the Queen: the Secretary of 
State is to bear the brunt of all the strictly public invasion, in 
the shape of addresses and the like; and the Queen is to be 
rescued for her fortnight’s holydays from all state cares except the 
receiving of crowds of sightseers, in half-court dresses, at Holyrood 








House. Some enterprising souls, however, have evident hopes of 
dashing past the watchful Secretary. 





The process of tranquillizing proceeds in the manufacturing-dis- 
tricts, though so slowly as at times to seem at a stand-still. The 
Chartist movement, however, is now clearly a thing of the past. 
But for that very reason, the obstinacy with which the workpeople 
cling to the wages-strike is only the more apparent. The indivi- 
dual interest in the money-bargain between master and servant, 
multiplied as it is by tens and hundreds of thousands—even that 
narrow question has a wider hold on the people than the grand 
problem of political rights; and it has outlasted the other because 
its causes are felt to be more pressing and more real. In many 
respects the problem of political rights is an idealism, only remotely 
affecting personal interests: the question of wages relates to the 
weekly income of each man, and concerns his daily wants—the 
amount of his bread and meat, his beer, his rent, and his family’s 
clothes. He can wait for his vote, but the odd shilling a week is 
a thing that he feels keenly. ‘The mode of paying wages in Man- 
chester and other manufacturing-towns is such as to give the work- 
men in well-appointed establishments a very comfortable income ; 
but in those places where the machinery is bad, they work harder and 
obtain less pay: yet, to oblige the owners of inferior machinery to 
pay higher wages than the owners of good machinery, would simply 
be to drive them from the trade, and instead of bad wages, thou- 
sands would have none at all. It is a choice of evils between 
a reasonable-looking discontent and positive destitution. In the 
other great section of the outbreak, the mining districts, the alleged 
grievances arise out of certain abuses of the truck system, the 
system of middlemen, and other practices which, although un- 
doubtedly necessary and useful to the workmen themselves in se- 
veral cases, are open to great misuse. Some of the abuses might 
no doubt have been settled by the Legislature ; but Mr. Ferranp, 
who brought the subject before Parliament last year, did so much 
to disgrace the investigation by ridiculous preliminaries, that little 
was to be expected from it then. And it is a standing vice in our 
legislation, to proceed, not on principle, but on empirical views of 
expediency; the result of which is, that evils cannot be prevented 
by striking at their causes, but are only to be remedied or pal- 
liated when they appear in their worst final symptoms. Over- 
worked labourers cry out for a bill to forbid long working-days ; 
underpaid workmen call for a law to make wages sufficient; and 
colliers cheated by middlemen and jobbing truckmasters demand 
the abolition of particular agencies and particular shops. The in- 
vestigation into these defects of the social system, with a view to 
shape our laws so as to leave no practical wrong without its re- 
medy, is still a desideratum, hardly thought of by the most cla- 
morous; yet, plainly, the thing wanted is, some general modifi- 
cation of the system of credit, as between master and servant, 
which shall refuse protection to dishonest but not to honest 
bargains. 

A secondary question has arisen as to the conduct of the Ma- 
gistrates and Police, especiaily in Manchester. In some places 
they are charged with “tyranny,” and so forth; sometimes with a 
degree of colour from individual misconduct, but upon the whole 
with no more show of reason than because force has been used to sup- 
press force, and force is always a coarse, rude, and bad instrument. 
In Manchester, the Magistrates are accused of negligence, if not 
pusillanimity, in not meeting the approaching trouble with pre- 
ventives. It is not clear that they were forewarned. If so, retort 
the accusers, there ought to be some machinery for securing that 
they should be forewarned. Again arises a subsidiary question as 
to the province of the Police. The Conservative view, shared by 
some Whigs, is, that the Police should pick up all possible informa- 
tion for the use of the authorities, and even, it is implied, consti- 
tute a standing army of spies. The Liberal excusers of disorder 
are shocked at that excessive servility to central authority, and in- 
sist that a Policeman should see nothing except those grossly overt 
acts which court the light of day and the eyesight of constables, 
It is a fair objection to the advocates of a spy system, that their 
servants the spies often make the crime to obtain the honour or 
emolument of discovering it: to those who would make the Police- 
man stand by till crime is positively perpetrating under his eyes, it 
must be objected, that prevention is always better than punishment. 
Unquestionably those who have the management of a country should 
know the state of that country and all that is going forward dan- 
gerous to its peace. It were a clear waste of means to have one 
set.of officers walking about, with little demand on their actual 
exertion, for the purpose of repressing disorder should it occur, and 
another set walking about in precisely the same places, among pre=- 
cisely the same people, in order to learn if disorder was likely to 
occur : the two functions can be as well or better performed by the 
same functionary. ‘The corps of civil defenders is legitimately em- 
ployed when it acts as scout to give warning of the hostile approach. 
| The Police, then, ought by every honest method to seek informatica 
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for the guidance of their superiors. ‘To play spy—to affect com- 
plicity in order to betray, and to encourage sedition in order to 
denounce it—is an act of baseness which no Government resting 
on public opinion can sanction with safety to its own existence— 
still less with advantage to society, whose vital atmosphere is 
morality. But where draw the line between the legitimate ob- 
servation of the Policeman, in or out of uniform, and the resort 
to spying? The test will be found in the truth or falsehood 


of his acts or words: if he employ all his opportunities of collecting | 


information, without professing to be what he is not, or telling lies, 
he has not outstepped his bounden duty. ‘The spy must be a cheat 
and a liar; but an intelligent man may learn a vast deal in his 
neighbourhood without being either. 





Corn is cheap, comparatively, yet bread is dear : wheat is down to 
55s., yet the four-pound loaf costs from eightpence to tenpence, only 
in some extraordinary cases so little assevenpence. ‘The old indig- 
nation against “ forestallers and regraters” is roused ; and the sup- 
porters of Perx’s improved Corn-law are especially angry because 
the public do not feel how cheap corn is. Everybody says, something 
must be done; and those who do not wish to do any thing more to 
the new Corn-law, wish to do it all to the bakers. One warm 
denouncer of their untimely profits says that we must “ask for the 
old paths” ; and hints at an assize of bread. Did that ever suc- 
ceed? Did the imposing of any artificial restraint on trade ever 
tend to increase the activity in that trade, and promote that bound- 
less supply which, in corn of all things, should be encouraged ? 
Yet it is most desirable to secure that the price of the staple neces- 
sary of life should at all times, and without an instant’s hindrance, 
find its natural level. Put it is alleged that the corn-dealers have 
as much influence over the retail-trade in bread as the brewers 
over the beer-trade; and at all events, the bakers, as in this in- 
stance, hang well together. The price of bread is consequently 
too high; and, proceeding on the common empirical rule, it is pro- 
posed to fix a maximum price—that is, to lessen the inducements 
to embark in the trade, and to neutralize that competition which 
is the great public safeguard in our system of commerce. Com- 
mon sense dictates an opposite course. If the trade is obnoxious 
to certain influences because it runs in particular channels and is 
liable to particular combinations, the way to frustrate such con- 
spiracies is to break them up by opening it to all. The Corn-laws 
are the main reason why the trade is concentrated; all its raw 
material being collected for customhouse or registering purposes— 
gathered into particular warchouses, and dispensed again through 
certain channels, by large and easily-managed operations. The 
law requires all corn to be brought up to be reckoned, and the 
corn-dealers are the agents in that centralizing operation. Open 
the trade—let corn come in on all sides as freely as the sun or the 
wind—let it circulate unreckoned and unobserved; and no assize 
of bread would be wanted to fix the price of the manufactured 
stuff in a trade divested of all principle of centralization. 


But a few words are needed to notify the final closing of the ex- 
traordinary session of the French Chambers. The Regency Bill 
has been passed ualtered in essentials. ‘The Peers had no party 
display, and registered the Ministerial edict by an immense ma- 
jority. The last proceedings were hurried over with all the bustle 
of men anxious to evince their desire to gratify the King, and more 
impatient to go out of town. Most of the Deputies were off before 
they had their congé ; and when the Chambers were being formally 
prorogued, M. Tuiers was emulating Newton the child on the 
sea-shore picking up shells—roaming about the coast of the Pays de 
Calais, picking up topographical anecdotes of the Grand Armée and 
the invasion of England that did not take place, wherewith to enrich 
his next book of history. 


The Indian mail arrived at Marseilles on Tuesday, and the news 
comes over by degrees. It appears to be gloomy enough. The 
troops at Jellalabad are said to be “decimated” by sickness, 
extreme heat, the want of food, and the simooms; and it is 
reported that the Governor-General had ordered the Com- 
mander of the troops, General Pottock, to act on his own 


discretion. ‘The permission looks ominous of bafiled counsels, if it 
is true. There are those who assume that it is, with an eagerness 


which betrays their wish for further disaster, however dreadful to 
the nation and to the sufferers, merely in order that some disgrace 
may be brought upon Lord Extenxnorovaen, the Governor-General 
appointed by Sir Ronert Pers. It is the very party whose organs 
evince this revolting wish that our troops may be turned to carrion 
to be a reproach to Lord Eiiensorovcu, who originated the war 
and these successive calamities; a war in its nature barren of all 
useful result, and already signalized by disaster not to be exeelled— 
the slaughter in the Cabul retreat, during Lord Auckiann’s ad- 
ministration. We have not yet the facts before us for a judgment 
on Lord Errennorouan: the case of the Whigs and their Gover- 
nor ¢s before us sufficiently to show that they should rather sit in 
sackcloth and ashes for the consequences of their acts, than hunt 
for further, national misfortunes to make a gibe against their suc- 
cessors, and to evade disgrace by making others share it. 

Most well-informed English people are aware that there is such 
a place as Canada, and they reimember that three years ago 


. 





there was a rebellion there; but just now, probably, they are 
profoundly oblivious of the existence of such a “jewel in the 
British crown,” and still more unaware that new difficulties are | 
brewing. The Colonial Gazette has, by means of a correspondent 


at Montreal, who commands the best points of observation, kept 
its readers informed on the progress of events lately, in a series of 
papers on particular questions as they successively arose. The 
assembling of Sir Cuartes Bacor the new Governor-General’s 
first Parliament, on the 8th of this month, will bring matters to a 
crisis; and, in a paper which we have borrowed, the writer alluded 
to enters into a masterly exposition of the state of parties and the 
state of affairs with which Governor Bacor’s Parliamentary cam- 
paign must begin. He will be forced to a change of his indecisive 
policy, imitated from other times, but now out of date; or disas- 
ter must ensue—how, the reader of the following exposé will see 
explained. 
[From the Colonial Gazette, August 31.] 
Montreal, 12th August 1842. 


The near approach of the second mecting of the Parliament of United 
Canada gives to the subject of our politics a degree of interest that is great in- 
deed when compared with the indifference with which the affairs of Canada 
seem to be regarded in England. The British Government and public, if they 
ever think about us at all, would appear to suppose that the state of parties 
here affords no grounds for anxiety, but that all is going on with us as comfort- 
ably as possible. Perhaps there may be a disagreeable surprise in store for 
them. But judge for yourself, upon the best information that it is in my 
power to furnish. 

By the old plan of governing in both the Canadas, which was the main cause 
of the two rebellions, the voice of the minority prevailed in a representative 
system! Decency was not outraged to the extent of deciding questions in the 
Assembly according to the votes of the minority ; but the votes and opinions 
and wishes of the majority in the representative body were constantly set at 
nought by the Executive, which really gave effect to the wishes, opinions, and 
votes of the minority. It is understood this curious system has been abandoned 
for ever; that the English constitutional practice, as that singular and capital 
method of governing was expounded last year by Sir Rosert Pret in the 
House of Commons, is to be pursued; that the composition of the Executive 
and the character of its acts are to agree with the sentiments of the majority in 
the representative body. I don’t think there are half-a-dozen men in a Canada 
who imagined that it would be possible to rule the United Province on any 
other plan. And it is quite certain, at all events, that any attempt to return 
to the old method of disregarding the majority in the Assembly, would put us 
back five years, and render of no avail all the trouble that Canada has cost the 
empire during that period. 

This introduction was requisite in order to show all the importance of what 
may be taken as a fact,—namely, that without some great change of policy on 
the part of the Executive, the House of Assembly is sure to upen its session by 
a vote of “ want of confidence.”’ Some wish this: some dread it; some are in- 
different about it; but all expect it. I am one of those who dread it. For the 
effect would be to put the Governor-General in one or other of these two posi- 
tions,—either that of going on with his present Executive Council, against 
whom the vote of condemnation had been directed—which would be a return 
to the old plan of defying the majority; or that of having to form a new Coun- 
cil upon compulsion from the Assembly, and when deprived of the advice of 
those whom alone he has hitherto consulted. 1 will not suppose for a moment 
that he would adopt the former course. In pursuing the latter, all would be 
well if he should happen to reconstruct his Council in a way to satisfy the great 
majority in the Assembly, and without laying the foundation of most serious 
though not immediate mischief. What that mischief might be, will appear 
from a brief account of the state of parties in the Assembly and inthe country. 

In the United Province there are four great parties ; which may be described 
as follows— 

lst. Lower Canada French; who have been described by Lord Durnam, 
(too unfavourably, I now think, and with far too little regard to their deep in- 
terest in the British connexion, ) whom their rebellion has crushed, upon whom 
the Union was forced, and who, though they compose a full half of the popu- 
lation of the whole province, are excluded from all share in the government of 
their country. 

2d. Lower Canada British; on whom the rebellion conferred the character 
of a dominant race, and according to whose ideas the Lower Province was go- 
verned during Lord SypENHAM’s time. 

3d. Upper Canada Tories; who ruled their own province before the Union, 
who made their rebellion, whose power Lord SypENHAM destroyed by breaking 
up the party, and who long to recover their old position as a minority ruling 
in flat opposition to the wishes of the great majority. The chiefs of this party 
are known as the Family Compact. 

4th. Upper Canada Reformers; consisting of all whom the Family Compact 
used rigidly to exclude from influence in the government of their country, and 
forming the great majority. 

I leave out of the account a goodly number in both divisions of the province 
who have no marked political opinions, and who would be apt to go with the 
strongest party, of whatever colour it might be. 

The representatives of the four political parties, together with a certain 
number of loose fish who hardly disguise that their sole object is personal ag- 
grandizement, and who would go with the strongest, compose the Assembly in 
the following proportions, or thereabouts: Lower Canada French, (including 
some members of English origin who have been sent to Parliament by French 
constituencies, ) rather more than two-eighths; Lower Canada British, rather 
less than one-eighth; Upper Canada Tories, one-eighth; Upper Canada Re- 
formers, three-eighths; Loose Fish, one-eighth. 

The combination of parties forming the majority which carried Lord 
SypennamM through the first session of the United Parliament, consisted of 
all the L. C. British, all the U. C. Reformers except two or three who sided 
with the French, and all the Loose Fish; making about five-eighths of the 
House. The minority, consisting of all the L. C. French and all the U. C. 
Tories, was in constant opposition to Lord SypEnHam’s Government; and 
his majority was so little reliable, that it may be said he dashed through the 
session in spite of several defeats, by dint of driving the coach himself, and 
hard flogging, not to mention the 1,500,0002. to be guaranteed by England, and 
the foolish fear entertained by the U. C. Reformers of getting an out-and-out 
Tory Government here in consequence of the gencral election then taking 
place in England. 

Lord SypeNuAm’s Executive Council was composed of all sorts, every one 
of whom gave up more or less of his own opinions in order to adopt Lord 
SypENHAM’s; and among whom there was no popular leader of any party, 
after Mr. Ropert Batpwiyn, the leader till then of the U. C. Reformers, re- 
signed and went into opposition along with the French. It is quite certain, 
therefore, that Lord SypENHAM’s Government would not have got through 
another session in harmony with the Assembly. I have no doubt that if he 
had lived and been compelled to remain, he would have changed his policy and 
his Council so as to command a majority in the Assembly. : 

Sir Cuares Bacor has not improved Lord SypeNuAm’s Council, in the 
eyes of the Assembly. He has filled up a couple of vacancies in a way to dis- 
credit the Council with all parties, by giving office to two gentlemen of tho- 
roughly antagonist opinions, and has created one vacancy by appointing the 
L. C. Solicitor-General to a Judgeship. The 1,500,000/. is secured, and all 
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the patronage created by the legislation of last session is disposed of. While, 
therefore, Sir Coarves Bacor’s Council is rather more heterogeneous than 
Lord SyDENHAM’S, it is very considerably less qualified to command a majo- 
rity in the Assembly. And there is this yet more important difference between 
the two cases—that while Lord Sypenuam’s Parliamentary experience 
enabled him to be his own Prime Minister, and while Lord Joun Russexv’s 
entire confidence in him gave him vast individual influence as the representa- 
tive of the Crown, Sir Cuartes Bacor has had no practice in party politics, 
and is supposed (the supposition being quite as bad as the fact) to be very far 
from free to do just what in his judgment would suit every exigency as it oc- 
curred, and still further from being sure of unhesitating and public approval at 
home let him do what he might. 

In only one respect is Sir Cuartes Bacor’s position better than Lord 
SypENHAM’s. The latter, as the vigorous promoter of the Union and partisan 
of the British in Lower Canada, would have found it very difficult, not to say 
impossible, to come to any terms with the French; who, I believe, would 
gladly come to terms with Sir Cuarves BaGor, as one unconnected with the 
not very pure work of carrying the Union by hook or by crook—as the first 
Governor who has made a French Canadian (the eminent M. VaLLieRes DE 
Sr. Rav) Chief Justice of Montreal—as an organ of the Imperial power 
who is supposed to disapprove in his heart of the exclusion of the French from 
all share in the government of their country. 
= The parties in the Assembly who, it is believed, will join in a vote of want 
of confidence in the present Government, are all the U. C. Tories, led by Sir 
ALAN M‘Nap: all the French, led by M. Laronrare ; a good many of the 
U.C. Reformers, who object to the balancing plan of putting an extreme Tory 
into the Council at the same time with an extreme Reformer, and to whom the 
real and weighty grievances of the French will be explained this session by 
English representatives of the French party, who have got into Parliament 
during the recess—these being led by Mr. Ropert Batpwtn; some of the 
Loose Fish, whom Sir Cuartes Bacor cannot bring himself to buy with a 
place ; and even some of the L. C. British, led by Mr. Morrart, who call the 
most unexceptionable appointment of M. VALLIERES a subjection of the pro- 
vince to French domination, and who, because they can no longer have their 
own will upon the French, would be glad to see the Governor-General in such 
a mess as might by chance bring him under theirinfluence. ‘These would form 
a large majority, perhaps nearly six-eighths of the Assembly. 

The Governor-General might disregard such a vote, and let his Executive, 
supported by a minority, fight with the majority, as of old in these provinces. 
But as this would be returning to the plan of representation without its con- 
sequences—the plan of lighting the fire and stopping the chimney which should 
have carried off the smoke—I conclude that his Excellency would attend to the 
vote: and indeed, if he were otherwise disposed, there can be no doubt that his 
Government would be broken up by the resignation of those of his Council 
who are deeply pledged to the principle of a responsible executive. Attending 
to the vote, he might justifiably dissolve the Assembly, but not wisely ; for it 
is unquestionable that a general election would so add to the numerical force 
in the Assembly both of the U. C. Tories and of the L. C. French, especially 
the latter, as to increase the majority opposed to the present Government. It 
seems to follow, that the only means by which fatal collisions may be avoided, 
is by changing the character of the Council, either with or without a dissolu- 
tion, so as to bring it into harmony with the predominating public opinion of 
the United Province. 

This might be done in either of two very different ways; which I will endea- 
vour to compare with each other as impartially as if 1 had no predilection for 
either course. 

It is understood by everybody here whose opinions deserve any attention, 
that the French Canadians have got what may be termed the casting-vote in 
the representation of United Canada. For this they should thank Ged ; for it 
is by this alone that, after the rebellion, they could have been spared from ex- 
termination by the rude hands of the British party. It shows that the Union, 
if worked in the spirit of justice, was calculated to protect the French from the 
evils of a perpetual warfare with the British in Lower Canada. Under the 
Union, the French cannot be the majority, vut they can give the majority to 
any other considerable party. ‘This, their balancing power, is felt and acknow- 
ledged by all who really know much about Canada politics. Influenced by a 
knowledge of this important power in the French, the U. C. Tory leaders, 
among whom there are some men of great political experience and ability, 
have, ever since the middle of last session, contemplated a union between their 
party and the French. The conditions of the bargain would be very simple. “ Let 
us unite,” say the U. C. Tories, “ so as to form a majority in the Assembly ; 
and then let us divide the Government of Canada between us, you taking the 
East and we the West.’ Nor is this scheme by any means impracticable. 
The two parties really agree upon many points,—as, for instance, in their dis- 
like of the Union, which would be practically almost set aside by the execu- 
tion of this sharing project ; in the reliance which both parties, if each had its 
own way in its own part of the province, would be disposed to place on sup- 
port from the Imperial connexion; and in their common hatred of Lord 
SypenHAm’s name and Lord Sypensawm’s policy, of which last this would be 
the very antipodes. Supposing that the Governor-General should enter 
heartily into this scheme, forming an Executive Council out of the two parties, 
and not only consenting toa dissolution, but allowing the influence of the 
Executive to be unscrupulously used in the general election, I have no doubt 
that the Torics above and the French below would gain enough strength in the 
Assembly to constitute a working majority. It would certainly be a strange 
alliance in some respects, but more so in appearance than reality, if one re- 
flects that the natural position of the French on this Anglo-Saxon continen 
is dependence on the British Government for the protection of their race 
against the encroachments and cruelties of a forcible Anglification ; aud that 
the loud “ loyalty ” of the U. C. Tories really consists of a wish to be again 
dependent on the British Government for the means of having their own way 
in Upper Canada. So, after all that has been said and done of late about 
Radicalism and disaffection in Canada, it appears that a resolute Tory Go- 
vernor might form a Loyal Tory Administration resting on the support of the 
Tepresentative body. I have no doubt of it. 

But now let me point to certain not very remote consequences of such a 
course, the prospect of which can be agreeable to those only who desire a 
separation from England. Lord SypENHAM’s policy being totally reversed— 
the Tories of U. C. and the French of L. C., as such, being patronized by the 
Imperial power and invested with legislative and executive power in thir re- 
spective divisions of the province—the British of L. C., whose first sentiment 
is a horror of “ French domination,” and the Reformers of U. C., who dread 
and hate the Tories, against whose exclusive rule in fact some of them 
rebelled, would join as one man for the purpose of overturning the new com- 
bination. And they would not be very particular about the means to be em- 
ployed for attaining their object. The British of L. C., speaking generally 
and allowing for exceptions, save as their desire to Anglify the French without 
mercy makes them cling to the British connexion as their best support in that 
pursuit, are essentially a democratic people; self-willed, stiff-necked, deter- 
mined to have their own way, or at all events utterly incapable of submission 
to a state of things in which every thing would go the other way. The U. C. 
Reformers, though now, I believe, perfectly content with the British con- 
nexion, because they have got a share of the governing power, would be driven 
mad by a restoration of the old ascendancy of the minority, These two out- 
raged parties—the really Democratic minority of Lower Canada and the large 





Democratic majority of Upper Canada—would become one party in opinion, 
in aim, and in desperation. And then would the foundation be laid of a truly 
formidable disaffection, nourished by a natural sympathy between Americans 
and the disaffected, from which I should expect rebellion and separation in 
less than half-a-dozen years. This is what I alluded to when I spoke of the 
danger of laying the foundation of serious though not immediate mischief. 

The second course open to Sir Cuartes Bacor is a combination which 
should unite the French of Lower Canada with the Reformers of Upper 
Canada, giving the Government a majority of five-eighths at least in the pre- 
sent Assembly, or of six-eighths, if, as may fairly be done, we reckon several 
of the L. C. British Members who would fall into the arrangement, and most 
of the Loose Fish, who would go with any majority. This plan might be pur- 
sued moderately ; that is, by admitting the French, not, as in the case before 
supposed, to the whole power of Government in Lower Canada, but to a fair 
share—to such a share as would enable them to resist the unjust pretensions of 
the British race, but not to such a share as would convert them, Helots now, 
into the dominant race. Such a plan would have the entire approval of the 
U. C. Reformers; many of whom are ashamed of having neglected the un- 
happy French and forgotten justice in pursuit of their own Upper Canada ob- 
jects, but would convert into supporters of the Government those of them who 
are now in opposition from sympathy with the French. Nor would the more 
moderate and estimable of the L. C. British party, who are more largely re- 
presented in the Assembly than the mere Anti-French bigots of their race, 
object to such an arrangement ; seeing that in their opinion it is the only one 
that holds out a prospect of tranquillity for Canada, in whose prosperity they 
are deeply interested as merchants. ‘The only parties who would object to 
such an arrangement are the U. C. Tories and the brutal portion of the L. C, 
British. But it may be observed of the former, that Government might go on 
very comfortably in spite of their ill-will to the Executive, and that great 
numbers of them would soon be converted into supporters of a Government 
comfortably strong and likely to be permanent; bes 8 the ruder and fiercer of 
the L. C. British would be taught some sense of justice and humanity towards 
the French, when it was seen that the Home Government and the Assembly 
of United Canada were resolved on a policy of justice and humanity. 

The party most interested in such a combination are the now excluded 
French. 1 firmly believe that they would come into it. Although their pre- 
sent position is so bad, in consequence of their being excluded as a race from 
the protection and other bencfits of government, as to excuse them from ally~ 
ing themselves with their old enemies of the U. C. Family Compact, or with 
the Devil, yet their honour is engaged, by the sacrifices which Mr. Ropert 
BALDWIN made for them last session, to stand by the U. C. Reformers; and 
they have, I think, more political honour than any other party in this country, 
as finding it more needful in their abject condition as a race, while they cannot 
be blind to the ultimate ruin for themselves which would happen through a 
disaffected union of the L. C. British and the U. ©. Reformers, with an eye to 
help from the Anglifying Americans. 1 think that they would even be reason- 
able in their demands, not asking for more than might be properly granted, 
but provided always that the concessions were sufficient to prove the Governor- 
General in earnest. They have been so often taken in, that they may be par- 
doned for being very suspicious. In dealing with them, Sir Cuarnes 
Bacort’s goodness of heart and total want of guile would be very serviceable 
to him. 

Let us recapitulate. The present state of things cannot last over another 
month. The Assembly is sure to condemn the present Executive. It would 
be madness in the Governor-General to defy the Assembly. In order to get a 
majority of the Assembly to go along with him, Sir Cuartes BaGcor must 
needs adopt a policy and form a Council different from those of his predecessor. 
Two schemes present themselves to his choice. ‘The one would be the greatest 
possible change from what now is; the other but a partial change. ‘The one 
would ere long produce an extensive and the most formidable disaffection ; the 
other is a change recommended by justice, not likely to revolt the moderate 
of any party, and calculated to attach the vast majority to the Imperial con- 
nexion. 

My predilection for the latter course is here avowed. I firmly believe that 
it is the only one by which Sir Roper Peet’s Governor of United Canada 
can escape severe troubles ending in a conspicuous failure. Tis decision will 
have been made about a month lence, and before this letter can return to 
Canada printed in your columns. 





Che Court. 

Tue Queen and Prince Albert set out on their Northern tour on 
Monday morning, at an hour befitting hardy voyagers,—no later than 
five o’clock! The Royal couple entered an open carriage and four ; and, 
followed by the suite in two carriages and four, with an escort of IHus- 
sars, proceeded to the Slough station of the Great Western Railway. 
The suite included the Dutchess of Norfolk, Lady in Waiting; Ho- 
nourable Matilda Paget, Maid of Honour in Waiting; Mr. George Ed- 
ward Anson, Treasurer to Prince Albert; Major-General Wemyss, 
Equerry to the Queen; Colonel Bouverie, Equerry to Prince Albert ; 
and Sir James Clark, Physician to the Queen. 

The party arrived at the station at a quarter past five. The Queen 
was received by Mr. Charles Russell, M.P., the Chairman of the Com- 
pany, and Mr. Saunders, the Secretary; who were in attendance 
throughout the journey to town. ‘The Queen and Prince alone ocecu- 
pied the saloon of the Royal carriage; the suite and some of the House- 
hold occupying the other portion and another carriage attached to the 
special train. The train was in motion at twenty minutes past five, 
and arrived at Paddington at twelve minutes to six. Here three car- 
riages were ready to convey the party to Woolwich, under an escort of 
the Eighth Hussars; the route chosen being through Hyde Park, 
Grosvenor Place, over Vauxhall Bridge, Camberwell, Peckham, and so 
by the Kent Road, to the dockyard. ‘The earliness of the time and the 
wet state of the weather prevented any concourse of spectators on the 
line of road. 

The preparations to receive the Royal voyagers at Woolwich were 
not completed till a late hour on Sunday night. In the town itself 
there was much bustle; and the dockyard was crowded with officers of 
the Army and Navy in full uniform, to whom the admission had been 
limited. About five hundred ladies, however, had inspected the ar- 
rangements of the Royal George yacht, on Saturday; and of course 
were much gratified, since the spacious state apartments, ingeniously 
furnished with every convenience, including a select library and se- 
veral pianofortes, quite satisfied the fair Monarch herself. Sir George 
Cockburn, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Secretary to the Admiralty, Captain 
Sir Francis Collier, Superintendent of the Dockyard, and Mr. Oliver 
Lang, the Master Shipwright, surveyed the whole on Saturday. Two 
fine milch cows were taken on board the Royal George and the Rhada- 
manthus. 

The chief officers of the Household arrived at six on Monday morn- 
ing; and Sir Robert Stopford, the Governor of Greenwich, at the same 
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time joined the loyal crowd. Half an hour after, the Duke of Cambridge 
surprised the assemblage by his appearance, in full Field- Marshal's uni- 
form. Numerous troops had taken up their position at four. At ten 
minutes to seven, arrived the Queen and Prince Albert. Her Majesty 
was handed from her carriage by the Prince and the Duke: she affec- 
tionately kissed her uncle in bidding him adieu; descended the steps 
into the Admiralty barge, of which Sir Francis Collier acted as cox- 
swain ; mounted the steps of the Royal George “ with the greatest live- 
liness”; the guns opened the royal salute; and the yacht with its at- 
tendant fleet of steamers was soon under way. 

Tilbury Fort saluted the passing squadron ; and a numerous crowd of 
spectators cheered from Gravesend, at nine o’clock. The Nore light 
was passed at eleven; the Camperdown and other ships of war firing 
salutes and manning their yards. At a quarter past twelve the passen- 
gers of one of the General Steam Navigation Company’s boats, on its 
way to London, were gratified by a sight of the Royal yacht, which was 
then in tow by the Black Eagle and other steamers— ’ 

“Her Majesty and Prince Albert were on the quarter-deck, and sat reading. 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, the Commander of the yacht, stood before them, 
near the mainmast of the vessel ; while at the bow of the vessel several officers 
connected with the yacht, as well as several of the noble personages in attend- 
ance on her Majesty, had placed themselves, enjoying the freshness of the 
breezes. The loyalty of the passengers and crews of the various vessels that 
witnessed the approach of the Royal fleet broke out in loud and long-conti- 
nued hearty English cheers. Her Majesty graciously acknowledged the loyal 
salutations of her subjects, as did in like manner Prince Albert.” 

Ipswich was seen in the afternoon. The Mayor of that loyal borough 
hired a steamer and took a party of ladies and gentlemen to see and 
cheer the passing Sovereign. As the squadron entered the eastern 
passage of the Swinn, it was observed that a chart was spread before the 
Queen, who was intent on the draft of that intricate navigation. At 
ten o'clock on Wednesday morning, the royal squadron was descried from 
Tynemouth, at a distance of seven or ten miles; the wind blowing 
fresh from the North-west. 


The Queen held a Court and Privy Council at Windsor Castle on 
Saturday. Lord Stanley presented the Bishop of Barbados, the Bishop 
of Antigua, the Bishop of Guiana, the Bishop of Van Diemen’s Land, 
and the Bishop of Gibraltar; who kissed hands on their respective ap- 
pointments. Mr. Young, the new Garter King-at-Arms, was invested 
by the Queen with the sceptre and badge of office, and received the 
honour of knighthood. 

In the absence of the Queen, the Prince of Wales and the Princess 
Royal remain at Windsor, in charge of the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. 
Weather permitting, they are carried out daily to take the air; and they 
either visit the Dutchess of Kent at Frogmore Lodge, or her Royal 
Highness drives over to see them at the Castle. 

The Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, attended by his suite, took his de- 
parture from Windsor on Saturday morning; went to town by the 
Great Western Railway ; and embarked at Woolwich for Ostend, on 
his way to Brussels. 

The Queen Dowager, accompanied by the Dutchess of Gloucester, 
who has been staying for some days with her Majesty, visited the Duke 
and Dutchess of Cambridge at Kew, on Monday morning, and partook of 
déjeuner. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester returned to her residence at Bagshot Park 
on Thursday. Yesterday, the Duke of Cambridge arrived at Bagshot, 
on a visit to the Dutchess. 

Prince George of Cambridge left his residence in St. James’s Palace, 
on Monday, for Dover and the Continent. 





A portion of the service of plate intended for the Queen’s use in Scot- 
land was forgotten on Monday ; and the oversight was not found out 
until half an hour after the departure of the Court. A special messenger 
was sent with it direct to Scotland, by the railway. 


The Metropolis. 


A meeting of advocates of Complete Suffrage was held on Monday, 
in the Hall of the National Association. Mr. Joseph Sturge was called 
to the chair, and delivered a long address on the subject. He explained 
that he had been induced to adopt a new name for his object, instead of 
at once joining the Chartist Association, because he found that many 
had so great a horror at the very name of Chartism, as to refuse to 
think of it or examine its points one by one. By adopting a new name 
he had induced them to do so ; and some late elections proved the pro- 
gress which the principle had made— 

He understood that one of the candidates at Southampton openly and boldly 
avowed that he was for universal suffrage; and that at the close of the poll it 
appeared that 500 votes were recorded for him, and that he was not more than 
three or four behind the Whig candidate. Next, it was admitted that if an 
election had taken place at Reading, nearly one-third of the electors would on 
principle have voted for universal suffrage. ‘This was avowed by the Z'imes 
newspaper itself. At Ipswich, a person who was identified with the People’s 
Charter, who had no one to canvass for him, and who employed no polling- 
clerks, nevertheless polled at that election no less than 472 votes. It might 
1 om rather personal to allude at all to Nottingham. (No, no!” and 
cheers.) When he was first asked whether he would have his name put in 
nomination for that borough, he was told, as a reason why he should consent, 
that there was no prospect of his being returned, but that by permitting his 
name to be used, it would afford an opportunity to the honest electors to re- 
cord their votes: and he confessed that he entertained such a feeling with re- 
spect to the House of Commons, that if he thought he could serve his country 
as well by going a certain number of hours to Newgate as to that House, he 
would quite as soon go there—( Cheers and laughter)—and he was not sure that 
he should not meet there with as many honest men. Nottingham was a place 
where corruption had done its worst ; and yet out of upwards of 3,600 votes, 
he polled 1,801 votes, and his opponent, with all his influence and all the cor- 
ruption which was used, was only 84 ahead of him. And that occurred al- 
though he had been for fifteen years a determined Teetotaller, and although 
he was an Ultra-Peacemaker, opposed to a standing army, while his opponent 
gave breakfasts, and so got his men first to the poll, and at last fairly resorted 
to the old system of bribery. He would challenge any one to prove that a 
single shilling had been given, directly or indirectly, by himself or his friends. 

Mr. Sturge alluded to the late outbreak, which he denied to have any 
connexion with politics— 

While admitting that when the masters, as in the iron-districts, united to 
lower the men’s wages, the men had a right to unite peaceably and say they 

















would not work for less than a given sum; while fully admitting this, he 
was perfectly satisfied that they never would obtain any political object by a 
strike for wages. It was a step attended with so much danger, that he could 
not, as a political movement, be a party to recommend or encourage it. How- 
ever, the self-devotion which had been exhibited in endeavouring to carry out 
their object had been so great, that he thought it was a fair omen that the time 
was not far distant when the people would be prepared to make sacrifices in 
order to attain peaceably and triumphantly full political rights for every one, 
He saw two friends the other day who were manufacturers at Hanley in Staf. 
fordshire, and who employed 1,200 hands ; and one of them told him that he wag 
fully ready to go with him for the suffrage ; and he said, that on applying to 
his men to act as constables, without being sworn in, all except two willingly 
came out to preserve the peace. He put the question to one of the servants, 
what was the opinion of the leading working men of the trade with respect to 
the Charter? and he declared that nineteen-twentieths were in favour of it. 

He referred with some indignation to the prevention of a meeting 
which he lately convened in Birmingham ; urging the right of the people 
to meet for peaceable discussion. He suggested a mode of passive 
resistance— 

The people of Ireland agreed not to pay tithe. When the cattle was dis. 
trained, they agreed not to buy. Upwards of 50,000 head of cattle were on one 
occasion turned out by those who seized them; but not being able to sell them, 
they at last drove them to the barracks. The officers so sympathized with the 
people, that they declared their barracks should not be made a cattle-pound for 
the clergy. What was the result? The tithe was not paid; and a million of 
money was actually taken from the country at large to pay the Irish clergy. 
He believed that the time would come when individuals would have to put in 
force this principle of resistance—a calm and peaceable resistance—consistin 
in a firm determination not to obey unjust laws. [Cheers. Some one esol 
“ Can you tell us what the penalty will be?” at which there were cries of Turn 
him out !’’} 

Resolutions were passed, declaring that the House of Commons proved 
itself to have no sympathy with the people, its members having retired 
to field-sports in the midst of destitution ; that the great vice of our in- 
stitutions is class-legislation, the remedy being to give every man a di- 
rect control over the making of the laws ; expressing satisfaction at the 
results of the Ipswich and Nottingham elections ; and calling on all true 
Reformers to promote union of the middle and working-classes, “ with- 
out which it is impossible effectually to contend against our powerful, 
selfish, and sordid aristocracy, but with which the giant evil of class- 
legislation would be speedily annihilated.” 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, William Stringer, alias 
Fitzgerald, alias Kales Bill, and Charles Newstead, alias Smith, alias 
Nell Gwynn, were indicted for assaulting Mr. John Ellis Churchill, 
with intent to robhim. Mr. Churchill is employed in the establishment 
of Messrs. Everington and Ellis, in Ludgate Hill, and is nephew to Mr. 
Wynne Ellis, M.P. Stringer was the person who seized Mr. Churchill 
on the 11th of last month, in Hyde Park. Mr. Churchill related how 
Newstead accosted him, asking the way to some place in the City: they 
walked on in the same direction, while conversing on the subject ; and 
before they had proceeded twenty yards, Stringer came up, seized the 
prosecutor, and made an atrocious charge. Mr. Churchill raised his cane 
to strike Stringer; when Newstead seized his arm, and advised him to go 
quietly to the Stationhouse. They went towards Oxford Street, out of 
the Park. Mr. Churchill asked Stringer to go to his (Mr. Churchill’s) 
own house in Marlborough Street; and while Stringer was saying 
something about terms, they saw a Policeman; upon which he altered 
the course he was taking, and turned down another street. Newstead 
was then near them. In Davies Street, they met a body of Police: 
Newstead had then gone; and Stringer, putting on an air of greater 
violence, seized Mr. Churchill by the collar, and dragged him towards 
the Police. He stated at the Stationhouse that he had been in the em- 
ploy of Messrs. Sutton and Sheppard, stationers in Foster Lane. A 
friend of Mr. Churchill, who called on Mr. Sheppard, found that 
another person named Fitzgerald (whose name Stringer bore when he 
preferred the charge) had been in their service five years ago; but 
Stringer never. On the following day, Mr. Churchill, at the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Sheppard, preferred a charge of assault against 
Stringer; and he then said, * You shall have Newstead, the man you 
assaulted, against you in the morning”: this was the first mention of 
Newstead’s name. In his cross-examiuation of witnesses, Stringer en- 
deavoured to make out that he had said Macarthy and not Newstead ; 
but Mr. C. Wallis, a friend of the prosecutor, and a Policeman, both 
overheard him. It was also proved that he, and Newstead, and Charles 
Fitzgerald, (who was on the same day convicted of a similar offence,) 
were associates and fellow-lodgers ; that Stringer was a returned con- 
vict ; and that Newstead and Stringer were in company together at six 
o’clock on the evening of the 11th. The Jury found them guilty ; and 
they were sentenced to transportation, Stringer for life, and Newstead 
for fifteen years. 

Charles William Stringer Fitzgerald, who was committed from Bow 
Street on Saturday, was charged with assaulting Henry Watson, putting 
him in bodily fear, and stealing from him one shilling. Mr. Watson 
was a hairdresser, living in Cow Cross Street, Smithfield. On the 25th 
of April, as he was looking in at a printseller’s window in the Strand, 
Fitzgerald accosted him, and persuaded him to come to his house to 
look at some books and prints; and he took him toa house in Stanhope 
Street, Clare Market. ‘They went up stairs without a light; and after 
they had entered the room, and Mr. Watson had asked for the books, 
Fitzgerald said, with an oath, “Ihave got neither books nor prints: 
what do you mean to give me?” and he seized him by the trousers. 
In this way he extorted Is.; but on being refused more, he tore Mr. 
Watson’s clothes, and threatened to give him in custody on a revolting 
charge. With difficulty Mr. Watson got out of the house, and gave 
Fitzgerald into custody; and he was committed from Bow Street for 
trial: but Mr. Watson was so much affected in his mind, that he was 
unable to appear at the Central Criminal Court in support of the pro- 
secution ; and he was afterwards confined in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
The trial was postponed till June; but the prosecutor was still too ill to 
appear, and Fitzgerald was discharged. He was seized again when 
coming out of a public-house in Chandos Street, on the 20th of last 
month. The prosecutor said that he was innocent, and that he had a 
good character; but he called no witnesses to that point; and he was 
convicted, and sentenced to fifteen years’ transportation. 

Martin Woods, a boy six years of age, was convicted, on Saturday, 
of stealing 6s. 6d., the property of John Main. His father was in a 
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madhouse, and his mother was in custody for begging; and his brother 
and another boy promised him something if he would take some money 
out of the till in the prosecutor’s shop; which he did. Sentence was 
deferred until it was ascertained whether something could not be done 
for him. 

William Taylor, a plasterer, was convicted, on Monday, of having re- 
sisted Police-constable Collins in the performance of his duty, at the 
Chartist meeting on Kennington Common, on Monday week; but re- 
commended to mercy on account of good character. He was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. 

The Reverend Stephen Aldhouse was convicted, on Wednesday, of 
feloniously marrying Hephzibah Roberts, his former wife, Frances 
Morse, being alive. The main facts of the case have very recently 
been recapitulated. Mrs. Roberts was married to the prisoner in 1837. 
She gave up a business as publican to do so; she had had two children 
by him; but she left him in consequence of ill-usage. Mr. Morse, of 
whose brother the true Mrs. Aldhouse is a natural daughter, stated that 
ill-treatment had also made her separate from her husband; and she 
had kept herself concealed from him lest he should avail himself of her 
property. The prisoner was sentenced to transportation for seven years. 


At Bow Street, on Thursday, Thomas Addy, who was described as 
an assistant Sheriff’s-officer, was committed for an assault with intent to 
rob Mr. Henry Bellamy Webb. He was connected with the gang to 
which Newstead, Stringer, and Fitzgerald belonged; and he had made 
a charge against Mr. Webb, which was to have been investigated on the 
22d; but he did not appearin support of it. He pleaded fits of insanity, 
which made him unconscious of what he did; and the same cause made 
him forget every thing about the charge against Mr. Webb. 

At Clerkenwell Police-office, on Monday, Mrs. Ma ilda Tebbitts was 
charged by Frederick Penn Tebbitts, her husband, with assault. The 





Reverend Thomas Boddington, the late Chaplain at Giltspur Street | 


Compter, was associated with Mrs. Tebbitts in the charge; but he did 
not appear till Tuesday ; when the case was again gone into. 
seem to be these. Matilda Miller was sent to the Compter for robbing 
furnished lodgings; but Mr. Boddington, finding her to be well-behaved 
and “a very pretty reader,” put her under care of the matron, en- 
deavoured to obtain a situation for her after her release, and, failing, ap- 
pointed her nursery-governess in his own family. George Dawes, who 
had been a fellow-lodger with Mrs. Tebbitts since her marriage, said 
he had heard that Mr. Boddington “ fell in love” with Miss Miller at 
the Compter; and Mrs. Mary Ann Case, who was the sister of a girl 
that had been convicted with Miller, and who took her to his house, ex- 
pressed her regret that she had done so; saying to him, on Tuesday— 
“Tam now sorry I had any thing to do with it: before you knew her 
you were a good man, and respected; but since you have met her I am 
sorry to say itis otherwise.” Tebbitts is a linendraper’s assistant. He 
became acquainted with Mr. Boddington five years ago, at a coffeehouse. 
More recently, Mr. Boddington advised him to go with him to Sydney, 
promising employment in selling some linendrapery, and recommending 
him to marry; at the same time pointing out Miss Miller as a suitable 
wife. He married her on the 24 of May, Mr. Boddington giving her 
away. They at first lived in Mr. Boddington’s lodgings; but Tebbitts, 
disappointed of the Sydney business, accepted a situation at Pimlico, and 
he took lodgings in that neighbourhood, leaving his wife at lodgings in 
White Conduit Grove. He heard unpleasant things ; and for five weeks 
he lost sight of her altogether, until he found her lately at Spencer 
Place, in Goswell Road. He procured entrance into the passage, and 
tried to go into her apartment; but she repulsed him, and ‘“ seemed 
cross”; and when he “stroked her fondly down the head,” she said 
that she would have none of that nonsense, and struck him with the 
bellows; adding, that presently somebody would be there “to settle 
him.” Presently, Mr. Boddington did supervene, and pummelled Mr. 
Tebbitts, while Mrs. Tebbitts tore his hair. Such was the plaintiff’s 
account of the assault; while Mr. Boddington maintained that he merely 
interfered to protect Mrs. Tebbitts from her husband's violence. Letters 
were produced to the lady from the clergyman ; who insisted, however, 
that Mr. Tebbitts had no cause for injurious suspicions. ‘The woman 
conducted herself with much effrontery; calling Tebbitts “ that 
monster,” “that wretch,” and the like. The prisoners were committed 
for trial at the Central Criminal Court. 


During the heavy rain-storm, on Monday, a sewer in Northumb-r- 
land Street, Strand, exploded with a loud noise, tearing up the ground 
and throwing the stones of the foot-pavement to a considerable distance. 
The sewer had been partially stopped, and had become choked with 
rain. 

During a smart thunder and rain storm on Monday afternoon, a poor 
woman was struck by lightning in Trafalgar Square, and was picked 
up insensible. She was carried to Charing Cross Hospital, and means 
were taken for her restoration; which soon began to give hope of her 
recovery. 





The Probinces. 

The return to order at Manchester proceeds gradually. Although 
many of the working people leave work after having resumed it, it does 
not appear that the gross number of those in employment decreases. 
The power-loom weavers, to the number of 4,000 or 5,000, held a meet- 
ing in Carpenter’s Hall, on Wednesday, when they agreed to continue 
out of work. They also formed themselves into an association for the 
protection of their wages, and a set of rules was adopted, which require 
that every weaver should be a member of the association, that each 
member should be furnished with a certificate of enrolment, and those 
who could not produce such certificate should not be allowed to work 
anywhere. ‘The savings-banks and money-clubs have been drained 
to support the turned out workpeople ; but that resource, it is supposed, 
cannot last much longer. 

Several prisoners, captured during the late riot at Clifton, were ex- 
amined at the New Bailey on Saturday ; and depositions were ordered 
to be taken down with a view to their commitment. 

It appears that the Mr. Gregory sent down by Government is not a 
barrister ; and his business is understood to be, to examine the deposi- 
tions for the purpose of shaping in the best manner the legal proceed- 
ings against the several parties accused. 


The facts | 








The papers publish a correspondence between the Mayor of Manches- 
ter, Mr. D. Maude, the Magistrate, and Sir Charles Shaw, the Commis- 
sioner of Police, intended to remove the impression that the Borough Ma- 
gistrates knew on Monday the 8th of August that the operatives of Ashton 
intended to invade Manchester on the following day, and neglected to 
take the necessary precautions. Mr. Maude says that the first intima- 
tion which he had on the subject was in a note from Sir Charles Shaw, 
dated Tuesday, (the 9th,) nine o’clock. He immediately put himself in 
communication with Colonel Wemyss, the officer commanding in the 
district; and they watched the entrance of the people from Ashton. 
These appeared in two bodies, headed by “ very neatly-dressed young 
women”; and there was no appearance of any disposition to riot. Mr. 
Maude’s object was, to keep the body together, and to get them out of 
the town quietly ; in which he partially succeeded ; and if any of them 
went aside and turned out the hands of the mills, they did so in parties 
of such small numbers as to prove that the hands were quite ready to 
turn out without compulsion. 

To this exculpation the Manchester Guardian rejoins— 

“ But it may be said that the Borough Magistrates ought to have taken care 
to obtain information of passing events that might threaten the peace 
of the community over which they preside. No doubt they ought to ob- 
tain such information ; and if no adequate provision exists for that purpose, it 
ought at once to be made. The source, and the only source, upon which they 
can pretend to rely for such information, is undoubtedly the Police force; and 
if that force was under the control of the Corporation and the Borough Magis- 
trates, those bodies would be responsible for the due vigilance and activity of 
the officers, not only in repressing offences, but in procuring intelligence of 
events affecting the peace of the borough and its neighbourhood. The Police, 
however, is not at all under their control, but under that of an authority en- 
tirely independent of them; and of course they are in no way responsible for 
its efliciency or its vigilance.” 

It is hinted that blame is imputable to Sir Charles Shaw for not 
putting the Magistrates in possession of the requisite information. 

A letter is published in the papers, signed ‘‘ Gilbert Hogg, Secretary,” 
which states that Sir Charles Shaw “ has expressed a fixed determina- 
tion to remain silent on the subject of the riots in Manchester as long 
as the public service points out the propriety of such a course.” 

Ata meeting of the Town-Council, on Wednesday, the Mayor entered 
into some further defence of the Magistrates from the charge of not 
having acted with sufiicient vigour— 

“ What these parties want, I for one am at a loss to conceive, except they 
expect tranquillity to be restored by the Magistrates charging the workpeople 
sword in hand, and forcing them to resume work whether they choose or not; 
or,in order that quietness may be restored, want us to shoot one portion of the 
community to strike terror into the rest. What are the facts of the case? As 
soon as the Magistrates had intimation of the state of affairs in our borough—as 
soon as they had an opportunity of organizing such a force as was necessary— 
has there been a single proclamation or notice issued by the Magistrates which 
has been disobeyed? Not one. Are the Magistrates, then, because the pro- 
clamations and orders which they issue are strictly obeyed—and I am not 
aware of a single instance where the contrary has been the case—are they to 
fall upon the people because they obey the law? That would be a most strange 
and inconsistent procedure. With regard to the dispute that may exist betwixt 
the employers and the employed, that, I apprehend, is no part of the considera~ 
tion of the Magistrates. It is no affair of theirs whatever, whether people 
work or forbear working, so long as the peace is preserved. That is their affair, 
and theirs only. Now, it is their duty, whenever the hands manifest a wish to 
resume employment—it is the Magistrates’ duty—to protect them from vio- 
lence and intimidation. And I am not aware of a single case that has occurred 
in the borough where that has not been done—where the supremacy of the law, 
in every case, has not been positively asserted and carried out.” 

It was unfair to judge of what Mr. Maude did on the spur of the 
moment, as if he had then received information which did not reach 
him till several hours afterwards— 

“Every man can tell what has happened; but was there any thing to show 
Mr. Maude, at the time he was called upon to act, that this peaceable proces- 
sion, as it then presented itself to him, was any _ more than any one of 
the numerous processions which have been continually passing through the 
town? We all know in Manchester, that this is a frequent occurrence. 
Strangers may imagine that this was some unusual demonstration, such as was 
never heard of before, and that all the country, round and square, should have 
known what was expected to take place. That fact was not so: Mr. Maude 
was called upon to deal with that case in one moment; and he had no informa- 
tion to justify him, asa Magistrate, in taking any other course than the one 
he did take. It is said that Mr. Maude was so stupid that he allowed the pro- 
cession to pass through the town without doing any thing to arrest its progress. 
What is the fact? ‘The procession was in the town. Mr. Maude asked what 
was their object? “ We wish,” said they, “to go to Stevenson’s Square, to 
excite a feeling of compassion on our behalf.” ‘ Where are you from?” 
“ From Ashton.” “You have no business to go to Stevenson’s Square, and I 
shall not allow you to do so; you must return home, and you must return 
home by a certain direction.” Now, at that very moment the turn-out at the 
mills had commenced. The people went home, the town was cleared of them. 
There was no evidence to show that these were the people who had turned out 
the individuals from the mills; and there was no evidence to show Mr. Maude 
that this was not a procession of the very same character of which we have seen 
a great many otbers.” ; 

The Mayor entered into a long explanation of the organization of 
special constables, to a number exceeding 6,000; after which the mili- 
tary had only to be called out once; and once they were called out by 
mistake. 

The correspondent of the Times gives some very useful explanations 
of the rates of wages, and the precise nature of the disputes on that 
head— 

“ The class of operatives who state that they have most reason to complain 
of the starvation-prices, are the power-loom weavers, hand-loom weavers, 
carders, and coarse spinners. The fine spinners are considered to have tolerably 
fair wages, and few of them have complained. In most instances, the latter 
can earn, after all deductions, from 28s. to 30s. per week; and if the children 
of the spinners are employed as piecers, &c., from 2/. 8s. to 2/. 12s. 6d. weekly 
is received from a mill by one family. With respect to the power-loom weavers, 
I have a list of twenty-two Manchester firms engaged in that branch of the 
trade, with the average weekly carnings of the people in each mill; from which 
I perceive that the highest amount of money earned by the able-bodied power- 
loom weavers, at two looms (ma’e and female), is 13s. per weck; [This 
is obscure; we believe it to mean, that the average amount earned b 
each person, male or female, at two looms, is 13s. each person; ] and this 
amount is only paid by one establishment (the Messrs. Crewdson’s) for thir- 
teen hours’ work per day. ‘The rest pay 10s. 6d., 10s., 9s., 9s. 6d., 8s., 8s. 3d., 
8s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 78., 6s. 6d., 6s., and as low as 5s. 6d. The demand now made in 
Manchester, by men, is about 15 per cent. above these prices; and in some of 
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the neighbouring towns upwards of 20 per cent in advance is required. The 
weavers are not paid these sums as a weekly stipend, the rule being to pay so 


much per ‘cut’; the fine weavers, according to the numbers, receiving from 
114d. to 1s. 3d. per cut, and the coarse from Is. 4d. to 1s. 10d. The manufac- 
turers of other goods are paid in the same way. Persons unacquainted with 
trade will most probably consider it singular that, according to the prices 
quoted, some parties should be receiving only 5s. 6d. per week, while others at 
different mills engaged in the same manufacture should be earning 13s. and 
10s. 6d. 

“ Here is the peculiar hardship upon the workman, of which he justly com- 
plains. It appears that those weaving factories at which the lowest amount 
of mowey is earned actually pay as much or more per cut than where the 
highest amount is received. ‘The weaving-establishments differ in the quality 
of the machinery, the same rate per cut being paid at bad looms as at good 
ones. Hence it is that an equalization of wages is desired by the operative: 
but if a certain weekly sum were paid to the power-loom weaver at each esta- 
blishment, the factories stocked with old machinery would be rendered useless, 
as they could not compete with good machinery and pay the same prices. 


“ With regard to the hand-loom weavers, all parties who have paid attention | 


to the statements from the manufacturing districts for the last twelve or 
fifteen years must be aware of their deplorable condition, manual labour in 
weaving having to compete with steam-looms; and these poor persons, after 
working twelve or fourteen hours per day, cannot individually earn more than 
4s. or 5s. per week; and the way they eke out a subsistence is by the wives 
and children (if any, and the latter upon working age) being also placed at 
the loom to earn as much as the head of the family. In some neighbour- 
hoods, this week, hand-loom operatives have been advanced 3d. per piece ; and 
this, it is said, can be well afforded by the masters, as they can readily sell all 
descriptions of hand-loom cloth at Gd. advance.” 

The following notice was posted on the walls on Saturday— 

“ Wanted, 150 to 200 dressers, dyers, finishers, and others. ‘To competent 
and experienced workmen the under rate of wages will be paid for sixty-one 
hours’ labour per week: head-end dressers, 25s.; tail-end ditto, 14s. ; dyers, 
saddeners, &c, 21s. ; copperasers and led 
finishers, 23s. As the works are now in operation under experienced and first- 
rate furemen, good workmen may mect with a permanent and satisfactory situa- 
tion, and learners with encouragement, to earn the above wages, by applying to 
James and John M. Worrall, dressers, dyers, calenderers, and makers-up of 
fustians, Ordsall, Salford.” 

On Tuesday morning, more than 1,300/, was drawn out of Stockport 
Savings Bank; and notice was given of withdrawing 1,800. more on 
Monday next. The members of several sick and burial societies have 
agreed to allow them themselves 1/. a week out of their funds during 
the war for an advance of wages. ‘There has been a subscription among 
the shopkeepers and tradesmen; and on Wednesday, sixty loads of 
potatoes and a quantity of bread were distributed among the destitute. 
Nevertheless, the masters and men cannot come to terms. 





:, according to ability, 12s. to 18s. ; | 


the hands at the Earl of Dartmouth’s pits; four of which were at work 
under a guard of cavalry. The military were sent towards Darlaston, 
to drive them back; but while the troops were thus engaged, another 
band of rioters demolished the windows of a public-house, and injured 
several special constables. ‘Thirteen were arrested, and committed to 
Stafford Gaol. 

At the recommendation of a constable who interrupted a meeting in 
Westbromwich, on Thursday, delegates were appointed on the spot to 
confer on grievances with Lord Dartmouth and other Magistrates, 
sitting at the Dartmouth Arms. About twenty men were deputed; an 
| intelligent man named Shelton being the chief spokesman. They 
| complained of the truck-system and the conduct of the middlemen, 
; who compelled them to take out wages in goods and drink. 
| Mr. Willet, Megistrate, asked how it was that the men did not look out for 
| good masters who had no butties, and who did not truck ? 
| To this question a simple man said—* My lord, we are too numerous : there are 
| 
| 





more of us than they want, and we cannot doose masters.” 
A fourth collier said—* We wish the thing was settled, because we only want 
what is right, and to come to an understanding with our masters.” 

| Mr. Willet—“ You have been taking the wrong means before now.” 

The Collier—* We have been misled.” 

Mr. Willet—By whom? ” 

The Collier— We have been misled by the Chartists.” 

Mr. Willet—* Then you feel that you have been misled by the Chartists? ” 

Sheiton—* Yes, my Lord. I apprehend that we shall have no more to do 
with the Chartists.” 

The miners begged Lord Dartmouth to use his influence with the 
masters to assemble and meet the men, in order to a general and 
amicable conference on grievances, Lord Dartmouth, in his capacity 
of Magistrate, refused to interfere; but he allowed the men to hope 
that he would recommend the masters to comply with their proposal. 

O'Neil, a Chartist preacher, who was apprehended at Cradley on 
Friday, was finally examined before the Magistrates at Dudley on 
Monday, on a charge of sedition. Mr. John Collins assisted in his 
defence. Among the spectators in court were several females of Mr. 
O’Neil’s congregation ; who wept bitterly during the proceedings. As 
he was led to the Court-house he was much cheered: and soon after he 
was placed at the bar, with Blanchfield, a tailor, associated with him in 
the charge, there was a disturbance outside ; the Riot Act was read out 
of the Court-house windows, and Dragoons cleared the streets. The 
prisoners refused to take off their hats, and they were uncovered by 
policemen. The chief witness was Mr. J. J. Dransfield, accountant of 
the British Iron Company's works, who had been spectator at a meeting 
at the Five Ways on Friday ; where the prisoners uttered the language 
which formed the ground of the charge— 





The unemployed workmen took possession of a small chapel in 
Cheadle Moseley, called “ Beefsteak Chapel,” on Wednesday ; but they 
were quickly ejected by other parties interested in the property. They 
then proceeded further into the country, levying contributions on their 
way, and demanding money from persons on the hi+h road, 

Only one mill has been at work at Ashton—a silk-mill, of which the 
hands had not joined the strike: they did so, however, on Tuesday. 

Oo the other hand, two of the largest cotton-mills in Burnley re- 
sumed work on the same day. The owners, Messrs. Barnes and Mr. 
Hopwood, obliged their workpeople to signify in writing whether they | 
would attend on that day: those who refused were dismissed, and their 
places were filled up by others. 

There has again been violence and bloodshed at Glossop. Last week, 
the factories of Mr. Samuel Shepley, of Brookfield, Mr. Joseph Cooper, 
of Holehouse Mill, and Messrs. Platts, of Hadfield Lodge, began work; 
and various attempts were made to turn out the hands. Mr. Shepley | 
armed his people, and the assailants were repulsed. On Friday, three 
among the mob who attacked his mill were seized, and four at Mr. 
Cooper’s mill; and they were committed to Derby for trial. 

“ After their commitment, Mr. Cooper and his two sons, who had been ex- 
amined as witnesses against those concerned in the attack upon Holehouse 





| of Commons, and that Sir Robert Peel was a robber,’ 


“ O'Neil said, ‘I have declared, and do declare, that I owe no allegiance to 
the Government. It is an usurped Government. I am a Christian, and a 
man of peace.’ According to my notes, the prisoner said, ‘ This is a bloody 
Government’; but the prisoner corrected me in my former examination, and 
said that he used the term ‘ warlike Government.’ I will not, therefore, swear 
positively to the words. He went on to say—‘I will not pay taxes. I have 
not drunk any intoxicating liquors for two years, nor have I drunk tea, coffee, 
or any exciseable articles for many months.’ He told the meeting that there 
‘was once a King of France who attempted to levy a poll-tax. A poll-tax 
was a tax upon every head. A countryman of mine resisted this tax, and 
killed the collector. His name was Wat Tyler; and from that time to the 
present no Government has ever dared to impose a tax upon each individual.’ ” 

Charles Small, a mine-agent, deposed to other seditious expressions— 

“O'Neil said, he found by inquiry that trade was reviving; that the day 
before, iron had risen 1/.a ton; and was that a time for masters to reduce 
men’s wages? ‘The next witness could hear was ‘a rotten and corrupt House 
He referred to the 
Income-tax, which would be 7d. in the pound; and said, the masters, to meet 
it, were reducing wages 6d. a day, which would be a very profitable thing. The 
tendency of his speech was to induce the people not to pay taxes, and to dis- 
obey the laws.” 

uvidence was also given of Blanchfield’s participation. Mr. Twam- 





Mill, were returning home across the fields, accompanicd by one or two of their 
overlookers, when they were recognized by some women, who by their outcries 
speedily collected a mob; and the Messrs. Cooper were pursued for some dis- 
tance, and severely pelted with stones. Mr. Cooper and one of his sons, and 
the overlookers, succeeded in making their way into a house, where they re- 
mained concealed ; but Mr. Joseph Cooper junior having been knocked down 
by a stone, fell into the hands of the rioters, who treated him with the most 
savage barbarity, and eventually left him for dead upon the ground. Indeed, 
it was said that he had sustained a fracture of the skull, and that his recovery 
is considered extremely doubtful.” 

The turned-out workpeople at Glossop now sent for succours from 
their allies in Ashton and Staleybridge; and a body of four or five 
hundred strong attacked Mr. Shepley’s mill on Tuesday. Mr. Shepley 
appeared in front of the building, at the head of a number of his people, 
who had been sworn in as special constables, and armed. For some 
time they succeeded in preventing the crowd from approaching the 
door; but at length they began to give way under the pressure of supe- 
ricr numbers. Mr. Shepley threatened to fire; and he was answered 
by vollies of stones flung at the windows. The defenders retreated 
within the mill ; the owner pointed a double-barrelled gun between the 


Other fire-arms were handed to him, and he fired off two or three guns 
loaded with small shot, and a pistol loaded with ball; aiming low. 
People in the crowd were struck, and began to wince and move off; 
but the mob were about to commence a more furious attack in the rear 
of the mill, threatening to murder Mr. Shepley and his family, when a 
party of foot soldiers came in sight, and the rioters fled. It is ascer- 
tained that four persons at least were wounded. 

A writer already quoted gives an account of the prices paid in Mr. 
Shepley’s mill— 

“ The average price per head per week paid to the spinners in Mr. Shepley’s 
factory is 11s. 10d., but some of the spinners can earn as much as from 20s. to 
25s. per week. The average price paid to weavers is 10s. per week ; but many 
young women weave four looms, and, after paying 4s. 6d. to a tenter, earn 
clear 15s. per week. The average price paid to weavers for four looms is 16s. 
per week. The operatives under 18 years of age work 69 hours a week, and 
those above 18 years 72 hours. ‘The dressers earn on an average 30s. a week, 
and work 10 hours a day.” 

Some slight disturbance has occurred in Staffordshire. A body of 
colliers turned out at Oldbury, Bilston, and Wednesbury, on Monday, 
and entered Westbromwich ; for the purpose, it is supposed, of stopping 


ley, the prisoners’ legal adviser, contended that the meeting, which was 
peaceably conducted, was legal ; for the Queen’s proclamation did not 
alter the law relating to public meetings. A Magistrate observed, that 
the meeting, after the proclamation, was an offence at common law. 
The prisoners were committed for trial; but the Magistrates agreed to 
take bail. 

A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, who avows himself to be 
a coal-dealer, explains the chief points in litigation in this quarter, the 
causes of frequently recurring strikes— 

“ The amount of wages varies in different districts. At Westbromwich and 
neighbourhood, it is 4s. per day ; at Oldbury, &c., 3s. 6d.; and at Bilston, &c., 
2s. 9d. These scales it is attempted to reduce to the various items of 3s. 6d., 
3s., and 2s. 6d. At Westbromwich, in particular, there is a feeling with the 
men of a breach of faith on the part of their employers, it being generally con- 
sidered to have been a mutual understanding at the last adjustment of wages 
that neither party should make alteration from the 4s. per day; and it is the 


| opinion throughout the district that the men have been better satisfied with 


this rate of wages than with any other; and that if they commence work at a 
lower rate, they will avail themselves of the first improvement in trade to strike 
for their favourite sum of 4s. The opinion is very general that such would be 


A j t | the case, 
doors, and drew the trigger, but both barrels successively missed fire. 


“ But there isa greater grievance than even the amount of wages which should 
be paid, especially at Oldbury, Bilston, &c. Westbromwich and neighbour- 
hood, in every respect, seem to be the best-regulated, and the employers and 
min t> be more nearly allied and reciprocated in each other’s interest than in any 
of the other districts. The sore grievances the imposition which the ‘butties ’ 
continually practise, who are generaliy the ostensible employers and masters of 
the men. It is a common thing for the men who go down the pits at six 
o'clock, to be had up at eleven, and for the butties to pay them at the rate of a 
quarter of a day for these five hours. Occasionally this has been done the week 
through, and the men paid on the Saturdey for six quarters only. Moreover, 
when there is a greater demand, it has been usual to work them from six until 
two for half a day, and very frequently from six to eight in the morning, which 
| they call bildusses, and not reckon the two hours any portion of the day, but 
give them a drop of ¢ pit-drink’ only. These are the reasons why the men so 

| pertinaciously desire for the day to be reckoned eight hours’ labour ; so that it 
shall be an understood arrangement for them to be paid for a quarter of a day if 
they work two hours. On the aggregate, for a long time, only three days a 
week have been worked. Moreover, there is scarcely a ‘ butty’ who does not 
keep a ‘ beer-house’ or a ‘ tommy-shop,’ &c.: and acccordingly as the wages 
are spent in them, so are the men selected for employment ; the most sober, or 
those who have the greatest desire to provide for home, being marked men, and 
having the least work.” 
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the Magistrates at Newcastle-under-Lyne, on Saturday. The subject 
of the charge against him was seditious language, uttered at a public 
meeting in Crown Bank, on the 15th August. 
posed that the men should cease work until the Charter be the law of 
the land. 


A resolution was pro- | 


In supporting that resolution, Cooper significantly told the | 


meeting, that there were not more than ten soldiers for each large town | 


in the kingdom. 
was full of “inuendo,” that is, “ he meant different to what he said.” 
This witness quoted one passage— 

“ There is plenty on the ground, and it may be gathered up; but winter 
will come, when there will be snow on the ground, and you cannot see what 
there is there. Ido not tell you to take what there is—I don’t tell you to 
gather it; I don’t know who may gather it. I distinctly tell you, I don’t tell 
you to gather it; but you understand what I mean. I must be very guarded 
in what I do say.” “ 

Other witnesses alluded to this passage in very similar terms. Cooper 
cautioned the meeting, however, to shed no blood; and he repeatedly 
admonished them against drunkenness. It was after this meeting that 


James Wildin, a china-painter, said that his speech | 


the riots in Hanley and the burning and plunder of the houses occurred. | 
Cooper delivered a long statement to the Magistrates, the object of | 


which was to show that he had taken no part in the illegal acts of the 
rioters. He was committed for trial. 





Duffey, an Irishman, delivered a lecture at Carpenter’s Hall, in Man- 
chester, on Saturday, to prove that the Anti-Corn-law League were the 
primary promoters of the late outbreak. At the most about a hundred 
persons were present. He spoke for more than an hour; accusing the 
millowners of reducing wages 40 per cent, and the members of the 
League of compelling their people to strike— 

The Morning Chronicle and other Liberal papers had been lately reporting 
the daily meetings of the Anti-Corn-law Conference: and what was the re- 
sult of those mectings? Why, what they predicted had come to pass, because 
they had the power to bring it about. They said they would reduce the wages 
of their hands until they had not enough to live on, and then they would cry 
out for a repeal of the Corn-laws; and Mr. Sharp, of the firm of Sharp, Ro- 
berts, and Co., had said they would reduce the wages of their men twenty per 
cent. Mr. Chappell had also said, if the Corn-laws were not repealed, the 
League would stop all their mills and leave the men to their own resources. 
He knew an instance where one large manufacturer had, during the last six 
months, reduced his hands to the extent of 10s. per week ; and when asked the 
reason why he did so, said, it was because the Corn-laws were not repealed, and 
because Parliament would not listen to the demands of the Corn-law Confer- 
ence. He asked whether there were any present who had been compelled to 
become members of the Anti-Corn-law League, and who had had one penny 
per week deducted from their wages to pay for their card of admission? (1 
number of voices called out, * Yes, yes!”) No longer ago than the 16th of 
July, Mr. J. Brookes, one of the Magistrates who had signed the proclamation 
against the Trades Delegates meeting, had ata meeting of the Corn-law League 
proposed the following resolution— 

«« That, believing this country to be on the eve of a revolution, aud being utterly 
without hope that the Legislature will accord justice to the starving millions, a requi- 
sition be forthwith prepared, signed, and forwarded to the Members for this borough, 
calling upon them, in conjunction with other Liberal Members, to offer every possible 
opposition to the taxing of a prostrate people for the purpose of a bread-taxing aris- 
tocracy, by argument and other constitutional impediments, that the wheels of eoveru- 
ment may be arrested, through the rejectiou or prevention of all votes of supply.” 

This, he contended, was advising a revolution ; and whilst the supporters 
of that resolution were allowed to escape, it was unjust to punish the poor 
men who were now in custody. Further, Mr. Cobden had said, as there was 


no chance of stopping the supplies by a vote of the House of Commons, there | 


was a way of doing it, and that was by suspending labour. The working- 
classes were only carrying out that recommendation; and now the members of 
the League turned round on them and prosecuted them. 

One Michael Donohoe stepped forward, and accused Duffey of being 
in the service of the Tories: he had sold or offered himself to all par- 
ties— 

Mr. Donohoe had himself presided at a Teetotal meeting, where Duffey had 
publicly signed the pledge, and a guinea was collected for him to deliver a lec- 
ture on drunkenness; but next day he had gone and spent the guinea in get- 
ting intoxicated and violating his pledge. He had also offered himself to the 
League as a lecturer, and had been paid 10s. 6d. to give a lecture against the 
Corn-laws in Stockport. 

Duffey charged his accuser with telling “lies”; and promised to 
rebut the imputations on Monday. On that evening, four or five hun- 
dred persons were present. Duffey reiterated his charges against the 
League, and declared himself to be in fear of ‘ assassination”; “ but 





although they might assassinate him, they should never intimidate | 


him.” And he sneered at them for being reduced to send their paid 
agent, “ big Mick,” to defend them. Michael Donohoe denied the 
agency; and the remainder of the evening was spent in listening to the 
string of charges against Duffey, whom his opponent described as ‘“ no 
longer in the Repeal Association, nor fit to be trusted by the Chartists,” 
and in mutual recriminations; the whole terminating at midnight in 
uproar. 


At Bristol Assizes, on Tuesday, the Reverend William Lucy was 
tried for giving a false answer at the poll for the last election for Bristol. 
Being asked whether he possessed the same qualification as that for 
which he originally registered, he answered, “ Yes”; such not being 
the case. It turned out that the Deputy-Sheriff had not put the whole 
of the question, and therefore the case fell to the ground. His counsel 
then stated that Mr. Lucy had acted under the direction of an agent for 


Mr. Berkeley, the candidate to whom he gave his vote, not being him- | 


self certain of the proper course ; and he supposed that he had acted | 
An acquittal was directed, to the manifest satisfaction of a | 


correctly. 
crowded court. 

At York Assizes, an action of replevin was brought by Mr. John 
Dale against George Pollard and Benjamin Briggs Popplewell, Church- 
wardens, and two Constables of Bradford. Mr. Dale refused to pay a 
rate levied by the Churchwardens and a minority of the parishioners ; 
the majority having previously declared themselves against a permanent 
rate. <A warrant of distress was issued, under which some account- 
books belonging to Mr. Dale were seized; and it was now contended 
that a rate could not be valid which was made by a minority of the 
parishioners. After some discussion, it was agreed that a verdict should 
be taken for Mr. Dale for the sum of 3/. 3s.; the facts to be put into a 
Special case for an appeal. 

On Friday, Mr. Edward S. Whetenhall recovered damages against 
the Manchester and Leeds Railway Company, for injury sustained by 


Thomas Cooper, the Chartist lecturer, was finally examined before | the negligence of their servant. He was travelling with two friends 


on the Ist of March, in a third-class carriage belonging to the Com- 
pany, from Wakefield to Leeds ; and he was leaning against the door of 
the carriage, when, owing to its not being properly fastened, it flew 
open, and he was thrown out, with one leg on the line: the whole train 
of carriages passed over it. The guard was implored by the young 
man’s friends to stop the train; but he refused, on the ground that the 
man must have been dead after such a fall. The train went on, and 
forty minutes elapse1 before any means could be procured to convey 
him to a surgeon. Mr. Whetenhall has since been obliged to suffer 
amputation, and he will probably be disabled all his life from the in- 
jury. A number of witnesses were examined, who corroborated the 
facts stated, but differed as to the conductor’s motives for going on: 
on the part of the defence, it was contended that the young man and 
his friends were conducting themselves in a riotous and frolicsome 
manner, and that the guard did not stop the train because he thought 
it was only wished to recover a hat. The Jury awarded 1,000/. damages. 


Curious and fatal coincidences occurred at Castle Eden Colliery, near 
Durham, during a thunder-storm on Tuesday. Mr. William Proud, a 
sawyer, returned home, and found his wife lying dead; the child whom 
she was nursing being still unhurt by the lightning which had killed 
the mother. ‘'homas Proud, a young man not at all related to the 
other family, was struck dead while loading some barley. And in the 
house of Mrs. Stokell, the sister of Thomas Proud, her eldest son was 
struck, but is expected to recover. 


IRELAND. 

A Queen’s letter was received at Dublin Castle, on Tuesday, appoint- 
ing Mr. Devonsher Jackson one of the Puisne Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and Mr. T. B. C. Smith Solicitor-General. 

On the same day, Archdeacon Pakenham received an official intima- 
tion of his appointment to the Bishopric of Meath. 

Much annoying anxiety prevails among the Conservatives of Dublin 
respecting the next election for the University, to fill the vacancy oc- 
easioned by Mr. Jackson’s elevation to the Bench. The candidate al- 
ready in the field, and favoured by the party generally, is Mr. Hamilton; 
but it is supposed that Mr. 'T. B. C. Smith, selected for the office of So- 
licitor-General, will also be the Government candidate for the vacant 
seat in Parliament. But Mr. Smith, though classed with Conservatives, 
has been quite inactive in party polities. 

A Commission has been appointed to inquire into the mode of con- 
ducting criminal prosecutions in Ireland, before the superior as well as 
the inferior tribunals. 











The Lord Mayor of Dublia made another negative announcement on 
Monday. He was adjudicating on the c'aim of Adam Ward against 
Mr. Thomas Hutton, for payment on account of some cars which had 
been hired for the use of Lord Morpeth’s Committee. Mr. O'Connell 
said— 

“ As I never intend again to stand for Dublin, I may say I never knew any 
thing so shameful as the Liberal electors requiring cars to come up to vote at 
the last election. In Tipperary, some of the voters walked fifty miles to the 
hustings; in Cork, some walked a hundred miles; but at the last election 
here, nobody came up to the poll unless he was coached.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Ray—“ They will not even come to the registry, my Lord, without cars, 
and they think we can hardly expect them to come to the hustings without 
them. ‘They expect greater facilities at elections than at registries.” 

The sum claimed was 2/. 10s: Mr. O'Connell proposed to award 21. 

Adam Ward—“1 think, my Lord Mayor, it is a very unjust thing to cut 
down a poor carman’s fare, when so much money was squandered at the last 
election.” 

Lord Mayor—“ There was no money squandered.” 

{ |Ward—“ Upon my oath, I know freemen to have received, by their own con- 
fession, 7/. for their votes.” 

Lord Mayor—* Upon the Liberal side ? 

Ward —* Yes, my Lord.” 

Lord Mayor—* ‘That is an additional reason why I should never again stand 
for Dublin. Upon your oath, did you know of any bribery at an election when 
I was a candidate ?” 

Ward—*“ No, my Lord, I did not.” 

Lord Mayor—* You did not; and I wonld not take the return of all the 
cities in Ireland by bribing a single person.” 

The claim was allowed. 





” 


SCOTLAND. 

As the time approached for the Queen’s arrival in Scotland, prepara- 
tives and anticipations waxed in number and intensity; but the too 
near approach of bustling intrusion has been checked. There was a 
meeting of the Highland and Agricultural Society at Edinburgh on 
Monday, to move an address to the Queen; and at that meeting the 
Duke of Buceleuch (Lord Privy Seal and the Queen’s host at Dalkeith 
Palace) said, “ The Royal visit is to be as thorough!y private as it is pos- 
sible for such a visit to be: her Majesty and her Royal consort only 
seek by it relaxation and recreation; and that not by a visit to the me- 
tropolis alone, but to other portions of her ancient kingdom.” A similar 
intimation was more formally conveyed in a letter from Sir James Gra- 
ham to the Lord Provost of Glasgow, who had sought information as 
to the Queen’s intention of visiting Glasgow, or personally receiving 
addresses— 

“ The Queen’s visit is solely an excursion of pleasure; and therefore I con- 
ceive that her subjects will best consult her convenience by permitting her, as 
the period of her absence is necessarily short, to have as much time as possible 
free from the ceremonies of state. The Queen will not receive any addresses 
personally : they are to be addressed to one of her Majesty's Principal Secre- 
taries of State, Edinburgh.” 

In another letter, Sir James Graham states that he is commanded “to 
express her Majesty's great regret that it will not be in her power to 
visit the city of Glasgow during the period to which her stay in Scot- 
land must necessarily be limited.” 

It scarcely needed these unwelcome hints of seclusion to induce @ 
fear that the Royal tourists intended to hurry through Edinburgh to 
Dalkeith. Now the good city was much chagrined at the prospect of 
not having a good, suflficing stare at the show—a long, lingering relish 
of so rare a Lonne bouche. Besides, multitudes of strangers had poured 
into the place; the steam-boats and railways hourly sent forth hundreds 
into the crowded streets; and as Mahomet positively refused to go to 
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the mountain, the mountain really came to Mahomet—Glasgow, under- 
standing that the Queen would not go thither, came to see the Queen. 
“One would have imagined,” says the Ecclesiastical Witness, inspired 
by the secular enthusiasm, “ that Glasgow was literally emptying itself” 
into Edinburgh. Was all this laudable greediness of loyalty to be dis- 
appointed? The indignation at the thought found corporate expression 
in the Edinburgh Town-Council, who had been indefatigable in vindi- 
cating the rights of their city: at the eleventh hour, namely on Wed- 
nesday morning, a deputation from the Council had an interview with 
the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Aberdeer, and Sir Robert Peel; 


“‘ who assured them, (said a notice posted up in the streets by the con- | 


siderate civic authorities,) that her Majesty would be prepared to adopt 
any arrangements as to her progress through the city that would be 
most gratifying to the inhabitants of Edinburgh.” 

Anxiety was relieved, and all the preparations would not be in vain. 
The landing: place at Granton Pier had been covered with scarlet cloth ; 
and the Duke of Buccleuch had caused a grand stand to be erected 
opposite the pier, also covered with scarlet cloth, and intended to ac- 
commodate guests invited by the Duke to witness the debarkation. 
Galleries were erected, in an almost continuous line from the pier to 
the city barrier, and again in Prince’s Street, and along the Regent 
Road towards Holyrood. Windows commanding the path of the pro- 
cession rose in value; the usual charge for a single window being from 
three to five guineas, while some obtained nine. At Holyrood Palace, 
ample arrangements had been made for the accommodation of the 
Queen ; and the road by Easter Duddingston to Dalkeith Palace, formed 
on the occasion of the last regal visit, had been reopened. 

It was hoped that the Queen would grace the High Church on Sun- 
day; and the throne had been refitted, “ with the view of affording her 
Majesty an opportunity of joining ia public worship according to the 
forms of the Church of Scotland.” 

The Commission of the General Assembly met on Tuesday, and 
voted unanimously that an address should be presented to the Queen. 
Dr. Makellar then moved a strange resolution, asserting the danger of 
the Church, the necessity of firmness, and so forth, but declaring that 
“they will refrain from intruding these on her Majesty on the present 
occasion, when she visits her ancient kingdom of Scotland, without 
reference to affairs of state, and when all her subjects must combine in 
desiring to be gladdened with the conviction that her Majesty may en- 
joy the pleasure which they hope the country is capable of affording.” 
Mr. MGill Crighton complained that Sir James Graham—“ this 
English Secretary,” ‘this official”—had made it a favour that he had 
not intercepted the address to the Throne from the General Assembly : 
he was for not losing the opportunity of the Queen’s presence; and he 
moved a resolution that an address be presented to her Majesty, stating 
the perilous condition of the Church, and requesting her Majesty’s 
attention tothe same. On the other hand, Dr. Cook objected to the 
preamble of Dr. Makellar’s resolution. After a heated discussion, 
the original motion was carried, by a majority of 38. 

A great number of other addresses had also been duly prepared. Of 
course, the Edinburgh ‘Town-Council had its address properly set forth 
and signed, and every arrangement had been made for carrying it into the 
dread presence. The brilliant idea of some artistical Councillor, which 
would have clothed the members in blue coats and gilt buttons, was 
abandoned, and this more graceful costume was officially notified as the 
proper thing— 

“White stock and white kid gloves; single-breasted black coat, with bag 
annexed; lace ruffles at the breast and hands; no shirt-collar to be seen; 
single-breasted black cloth waistcoat, with lappets; black breeches, with white 
buckles ; black silk stockimgs; shoes and white buckles; and a cocked hat.” 

There is reason even in the arithmetic of civic coach-horses: the 
programme of the Council procession to the barrier, where the Cor- 
poration dignitaries were to alight to deliver the keys, saith “ carriage and 
pair will contain Councillors Thomson, Maitland, Dr. Macaulay, and 
Hunter”; and Mace-bearers, &c. are reckoned on a par with Councillors 
in the number of the horses to drag them: but “ carriage and four 
will contain Bailies Johnston and Wilkie, Dean of Guild Ramsay, 
Treasurer Sir William Drysdale”; and, for climax, “ carriage and sex 
will contain the Lord Provost, Bailies Richardson and Thomson.” 

Other addresses to the Queen and Prince Albert are enumerated by 
the Edinburgh papers— 

“ The Chamber of Commerce, the Guildry, the Merchants Company, have 
all voted addresses. The Royal Socicty, the Society of Antiquarians, the Royal 
Medical Society, the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, met on 
Monday, and voted similar addresses. The Celtic Society assembled on Tucs- 
day, for the same purpose. The Town-Councils of Glasgow and Aberdeen have 
also resolved to offer their congratulations to her Majesty on this auspicious oc- 
casion; and indeed every town of any consideration in Scotland has followed 
the same course.” 

Thus all was ready—Councils’ and Societies’ addresses, Councillors’ 
and holyday-makers’ dresses. All Edinburgh and the whole world be- 
sides were in the streets from breakfast-time on Wednesday. Seats to 
see the procession were taken in the morning. But the day passed on, 
and the Queen came not. Would the squadron arrive in the night, or 
early next day? was the next question; still asked, and still unsolved 
when Wednesday’s sun went down. 

Beyond Edinburgh, those fortunate persons who are to receive the 
Queen as a guest, in her tour to the North, have been putting their 
houses in order, and accounts of their preparations abound: but next 
week we shall have the accounts over again, in the narrative of the 
Queen’s actual progress. 





A special meeting of the Edinburgh Town-Council was held on 
Tuesday, for the purpose of welcoming Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, and 
presenting him with the freedom of the city. The document was de- 
livered to the eminent Hindu by the Lord Provost ; who, somewhat after 
the fashion of a schoolmaster bestowing a prize, expatiated on the 
value of the gift, and commended the Indian for his progress in Euro- 
pean ideas. Dwarkanath replied in round English periods; whose 
fluency and even commonplace propriety rebuked the didactic style 
adopted by the Provost towards an accomplished traveller so com- 
pleiely au fait in affairs of the kind. 





The strike in Szotland has assumed no more determined aspect. At 
Airdrie;and in the neighbouring districts some miners stand out; but 


the plundering of potato-fields has nearly ceased. In Renfrewshire, 








after a fortnight’s strike, the colliers resumed work on Friday. All 
the colliers in Mid Lothian, however, struck on that day ; keeping their 
precise reasons secret. 

A Chartist meeting at Glasgow Green, on Saturday, proved a com~ 
parative failure. It was resolved to memorialize the Queen tou call 
Parliament together to adopt such measures as might be best calcu- 
lated to promote the tranquillity of the country. The meeting refused 
to entertain a motion for adding to the resolution a clause recommend- 
ing some organization among the trades. Captain Miller, the head of 
the Police, afterwards called Mr. M‘Lean, the mover of the amend- 
ment, and asked to “ speak to him” at the Police-office. Some con- 
stables were showing the way thither; when the mob, supposing that he 
was under arrest, seized him and carried him back; and for a time 
there was much fear that disturbance would come. Captain Miller, 
however, went among the people and assured them that he did not 
mean to take Mr. M‘Lean into custody ; and they were pacified. The 
Captain’s object does not appear. 

Miscellaneous. 

Sir James Graham paid a flying visit to the Isle of Wight, at the end 
of the week; going on Saturday, and returning to town on Monday. 
It was supposed that he would follow the Queen to Scotland; but it is 
uncertain when the state of public affairs will permit him to leave 
London. 

The Archbishop still lies dangerously ill at Addington Park ; but the 
last of the daily bulletins, issued yesterday evening, says—“ His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has gained strength, and has continued to 
improve throughout the day.” 

Mr. Thomas Norton Longman, the eminent bookseller and publisher, 
died at Hampstead, on Monday, in his seventy-second year. As he 
was returning home from town, on Wednesday week, his horse tripped 
in St. Pancras Road, and threw him. He was picked up, and carried to 
a surgeon’s; where he was found to have suffered a severe fracture of 
the skull. A Coroner’s Jury have sat upon the body, and returned a 
verdict of “ Accidental Death.” 


In a General Order dated August 26th, the Duke of Wellington has 
appointed to be his Aides-de-Camp, Colonel the Honourable George 
Anson, Lieutenant-Colonel the Marquis of Douro, Cornet the Earl of 
March, and Cornet the Marquis of Worcester. 

Tuesday’s Gazette announced honours conferred on the Thirteenth 
Regiment of Light Infantry: it is licensed to assume the title of the 
Thirteenth or Prince Albert’s Regiment; to bear on its colours and 
appointments a mural crown, superscribed “ Jellalabad,” ‘“ as a memo- 
rial of the fortitude, perseverance, and enterprise evinced by that regi- 
ment, and the several corps which served during the blockade of Jella- 
labad” ; and is permitted to wear a medal distributed by the Governor- 
General of India to every officer, non-commissioned officer, and private 
belonging to the garrison of Jellalabad. 

The Queen has granted a special letter to authorize collections in 
churches and chapels in aid of the funds of the Society for Building and 
Repairing Churches and Chapels, 


The Times yesterday asserted the existence of combination or “ vo- 
luntary association” among the bakers, * wholly unauthorized by law ” ; 
and the City Article of the same paper gives some particulars of this 
combination, only making the associations plural—- 

“ These associations, which have existed in almost every district of the Me= 
tropolis and the suburbs, regulate the price of the loaf in accordance with the 
opinion of the majority of the members ; who will naturally enough be anxious 
to get the most they can out of their business. It will, therefore, at once be 
seen, that it is this sort of combination which has sustained the price of bread 
against the great fall now quoted in the value of grain ; and which is likely still 
to inflict serious injury upon the public unless remedial measures in the shape 
of an assize by the Mayor, or other mode, be speedily adopted. The great and 
just cry made against the high price of this chiefly-consumed commodity has 
not in any great measure relaxed the influence which these associations have 
over the trade; who hold monthly and quarterly revelries out of the fines they 
inflict on any of the refractory members who may be disposed to serve the 
public at moderate prices. To show in its proper light how these associations 
excrcise their functions in regulating the price of the loaf, two of the rules of 
one of them are extracted. ‘They particularly allude to the question now 
under consideration— 

‘Role 7. That when a rise in the price of bread is agreed upon at any general or 
special meeting, aud any member canuot from any just cause comply with such rise, he 
shall give notice to the Secretary, who shall immediately summon the Committee, and 
they shall endeavour to remove the obstacle; but, should they be unsuccessful, they 
shall give notice to the Secretary to call a general meeting as early as possible. 

‘Rule 8, Should the neighbour of any member fall his bread below the general 
price, such member shall immediately give notice to the Sceretary to call a general 
meeting.’ 

“The two classes of trade, the ‘high price’ and the ‘low price’ bakers, 
have, it is believed, distinct and separate societies, but all working to the same 
end and effect. Hence it is evident, that, though operating in different chan- 
nels, they have the required influence on the gencral price—the rise or fall of 
one class guiding the rise or fall of the other.” 


The discussion on the Regency Bill was opened in the French 
Chamber of Peers, on Monday ; the opposition to it being led by the 
Marquis de Dreux Brézé. Ultimately the bill was adopted, by 163 
to 14. 

The Chamber of Peers resolved on Saturday that a marble statue 
of the Duke of Orleans should be placed in the hall of its deliberations. 

On Monday, Baron Pasquier read a letter from the King, thanking 
the Chamber, in his own name and that of the Royal Family, for 
having decreed the erection of a statue to the memory of the Duke of 
Orleans. 

The Chambers were prorogued on Thursday, till the 9th of January. 
The King came to town to receive the deputation of the Peers who 
presented the Regency Bill; and he returned to the Chateau of Eu in 
the evening. 

M. Thiers is on a tour of historical and topographical researcl-es. 
Last week he visited Boulogne, and the local points of interest in ccn- 
nexion with the Grand Army. He has since gone by St. Omer to Lille. 

The Journal des Débats has some remarks on the present state of 
England. It observes how great is the power of the law for thirgs 
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within its grasp; whence the apparent supineness of Government 
during times of popular turbulence, and the efficacy of the means of 
forcible suppression when finally employed. But part of the evil is 
beyond the reach of the law— 

« All the exertions of the Government will not avail in preventing England 
from continuing to glide down the descent she has entered upon. This great 
country is enduring the penalty of its own excesses. It is staggering, and 
must fall from the intoxication produced by its successful industry and specu- 
lation. Still infatuated with the traditional idea that it is destined by Provi- 
dence to manufacture for the whole universe, and have all nations as tributa- 
ries to its industry, it piles up produce upon produce, without reflecting that 
rival nations have gained instruction in its own schools, and are raising up ma- 
nufactories against manufactories. * * * * 

“ England accelerates the motions of its machines without listening to the 
low and distant echo of its own steps repeated on the distant shores of its com- 
petitors. * * * This is the corroding sore of England, which her Legislature 
can never cure. The unlimited freedom of competition, the excess of produc- 
tion without outlet, the multiplication of banks and joint-stock companies, 
have produced in England an inordinate system of jobbing. We do not wish 
to insult the fecundity of our nature, nor clip the wings of human intelligence ; 
but the spark with which God has animated his creature may consume as well 
as enlighten, and freedom of action without being ruled by reason may be 
abused and destroy itself. Thus, England has been converted into a species of 
general stock exchange, where gambling has established its empire, with all its 
train of factitious emotions and excitements, and sudden rises and falls. * * 

“ The wealthy classes may be able to endure this artificial existence. In the 
convulsions of trade, as in the crisis of the money-market, men of large for- 
tunes may escape from being wrecked; but the first victims of these fluctua- 
tions are the unfortunate woiking men, who are without past or future—one 
day employcd, the next discharged—today elevated by a sudden demand for 
their labour, and tomorrow cast upon the world, at the mercy of public charity. 
Can it be astonishing that this population, without hearth or home, without 
faith or law, should rebel against the caprices of fortune, of which it has be- 
come the wretched object, and mark its revolt by traces of blood, as we have 
just secn? England at this moment presents to the world a great enigma. 
It is impossible to tell whether she will seek safety in war or in emigration— 
whether she will throw off the weight which oppresses her by some sort of ¢x- 
plosion, and, as it were, disgorge its produce and population ; or whether, cou- 
rageously compressing her own expansion, she will endeavour to set bounds to 
her unbridled excess of industry and speculation, which throws disorder into 
her economical system, and threatens to shake to the very foundation her social 
constitution.” 

There is a splendid military exhibition going on at Dusseldor ff, where 
Prussian troops are encamped to the number of 60,000 or more, for a 
review on a grand scale. The King of Hanover, Lord De Grey, and 
many illustrious foreigners, are on the ground; Prince George of Cam- 
bridge and Lord Cardigan are on the road; andthe Duke De Nemours 
and the Prince De Joinville are expected. The King of Prussia ar- 
rived on the 28th—so knocked up with being féted on his way, that he 
was obliged to take to his bed. ‘The manceuvres began on the 29th, 
with the repulse of a pretended attack ; 25,000 men taking part in the 
evolutions. King Ernest did the honours of chief, in the place of the 
sick King. 

A new law of divorce has been announced in Prussia, which will re- 
duce the grounds on which separation can be sued for to four. These 
are adultery, drunkenness, abandonment, and unchristian conduct. 
The last point includes, among other signs and tokens, that of abstain- 
ing from the communion-table. 

There has been a protracted drought in Germany: the grass and 
clover are burned up; the peasantry eagerly sell their live stock; and 
the greatest fears are entertained of short provision for the winter. 
Even the grapes suffer from the dryness, 


A review at Thoune, a small town in the Canton of Berne, has had a 
disastrous issue. ‘Twelve battalions of troops were collected, and re- 
viewed by the Federal Diet, the Duke de Raguse, and other distin- 
guished foreigners. On the 24th there was a mock fight— 

“The passage of the river Aar,” says a letter from the camp “ was effected 
by means of a flying bridge; and then the troops divided into two bodies, and 
fought in the open ground. One body fell back to the foot of Mount Chas- 
seral; the other turned its position by the passage of the Niesen, and, by a 
sudden attack, completely routed it, and pursued it to the village of Grosse- 
Naar. There, unfortunately, the defence was no longer a mock one. The 
character of the Swiss, who would be rather killed than retreat, gained the 
mastery, and a dreadful combat ensued. Not less than sixty men are wounded, 
and eight killed by the sword only. A horseman, who, from being unable to 
hold his horse, had broken into a square, gave the signal of this disaster; which, 
it is to be hoped, will be followed by no other unpleasant circumstances. The 
camp is to be immediately broken up, though it was,to have lasted a month.” 


The Columbia mail-steamer, which left Halifax on the 18th August, 
brings intelligence from New York to the 15th. 

The treaties between the United States and Great Britain were sent 
to the Senate on the afternoon of the 11th instant. Lord Ashburton, 
having accomplished the objects of his mission, was on the point of 
quitting Washington for New York, where the Queen’s ship Warspite 
was waiting to convey him home. ‘The municipal authorities of New 
York were preparing to receive him in a very cordial manner. 

Mr. Clay had written a Jetter to a “ Clay Club” in Louisiana, ex- 
pounding his views, in case he should be elected to the Presidency — 

“Whilst it does not surprise me,” he says, “it affords me great plea- 
sure to learn, that in the fine cotton-growing country in which you re- 
side, surpassed by none in the United States, opinions in favour of the pro- 
tection of the productions of our own country against the competition withia 
our own limits of the rival productions of foreign countries are making rapid 
ge Ihave always believed that ‘ the interests of each division of the 
Union, as well as the interests of every class and condition of society, are iden- 

tical; and that the prosperity or adversity of any one of them would be ina 
greater or less degree felt by all.’ And I have looked forward with conti- 
dence to the arrival of the period when this great truth would become generally 
impressed upon the American mind. 
_“* In acting upon this policy, our experience has shown how important stabi- 
lity is to its successful operation. ‘I'his will be best secured by moderation and 
firmness. ‘The tariff of 1828, forced through Congress by a combination be- 
tween pretended triends and undisguised enemics, against the wishes of those 
who sincerely desired to foster and build up American manufactures, was the 
principal cause of the unsettled state of the public mind which ensued. 

“ With a sound currency of uniform value throughout the Union, emanating 
from and guaranteed by Federal authority—with a tariff so adjusted as to afford 
an adequate revenue and efficient protection to agriculture, commerce, and 








manufactures—and with the withdrawal of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands from the common treasury, where, in consequence of the fluc- 
tuating amount, the policy of the Government is liable to sudden and frequent 
disturbance—we may confidently anticipate the restoration of prosperity.” 





4 
POS [TSCRIPT. Saturpay. 

The overland Indian mail has arrived. It was anticipated by the 
following telegraphic despatch from Marseilles; which produced much 
dismay— 

“The Great Liverpool, with despatches from India, brings the following 
news from Jellalabad, and from the Camp of General Pollock. They are dated 
22d June, and are of the most melancholy description. Sickness, extreme 
heat, want of food, and the simooms, are decimating the army. ‘The discontent 
at the inaction in which the army has been left is at its height. 

” ih Khan has seized the Bala Hissar and the treasures which it con- 
tained. 

“ The Governor-General has given full permission to General Pollock to act 
as he may think proper. 

“ The intelligence from Candahar is up to the 11th June, and is destitute 
of interest. 

“ Nothing important has taken place in China. It is said that the Emperor 
has taken refuge in Tartary. ‘The preparations for marching upon Chappoo 
were completed; but the army remained inactive, and seemed to have given 
themselves up to a state of despondency.” 

The French telegraph certainly made the most of the unfavourable 
nature of the news; which proves, however, on the receipt of the details, 
to be sufficiently unpleasant. The reports as to Lord Ellenborough’s 
final instructions to General Pollock seem to be contradictory. The cor- 
respondent of the Morning Herald mentions a rumour that an order had 
been received to advance on Cabul, but treats it as delusive. The 
Morning Chronicle's correspondent gives the most plausible version of 
the story— 

4 ia the 29th May, General Pollock received a despatch from Lord El- 
lenborough, directing him to return to India, if possible, immediately. Con- 
ceiving that by acting on these instructions the interests confided to his charge 
might materially suffer, he wrote to the Governor-General, stating his objec- 
tions; which were certainly sufficiently cogent ; there being far too little care 
riage for the transport of the troops and stores, no water on the road, and much 
difficulty to be apprehended in surmounting the heights of the Khyber, at this 
season, should any opposition be offered. Some few days after the despatch of 
this letter, all the preparations which had been making for retirement were 
postponed; and, on the 13th June, the General received a reply, in which his 
Lordship, though by no means countenancing the idea of a permanent stay in 
Afghanistan, or any scheme of ultimate conquest, or retributive hostility, gave 
him permission to remain until the season was favourable for return, and he 
should have procured sufficient carriage, cattle, and stores, to insure the safe 
progress of his troops through the pass. Lord Ellenborough also instructed 
him to send out detachments for the purpose of destroying the forts and strong- 
holds between Jellalabad and Jugdulluck, and thus displaying our power to the 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages.” 

This account is substantially supported by the Bombay Times. 

. There had been much sickness in the camp at Jellalabad; but it is 
remarked that the deaths are few. The “decimation,” therefore, is a 
Gallicism. 

A Seikh force, consisting of four regiments, with guns, under the 
command of Colonel Golab Sing, marched into Jellalabad on the 11th. 
This body, it is believed, has been sent by Sheer Sing for the purpose of 
occupying Jellalabad on our retirement; and there has been a report 
that the Seikh Prince has consented to yield up to us his possessions on 
the left bank of the Sutledge in exchange. There was a mutiny for 
pay just after the arrival of the troops; but it was soon appeased. 

Orders had been given to forma large “ army of reserve,” 20,000 
strong, in the district of Sirhind, on the North-western frontier; to be 
commanded by Sir Jasper Nicoll. ‘The name given to this force puzzles 
people, as it appears to be inconsistent with the contemplated with- 
drawal of the troops from Afghanistan. 

[A guess is suggested by these statements, though scarcely warranted 
by such imperfect information, that the Seikhs are to take the Afghan 
war off our hands ; that we are to retreat from a profitless contest, leaving 
them to retaliate by a territorial dismemberment of the contumacious 
borderers while we back them from within the frontier. ] 

In pursuance of the suggestion to make a show of vigour, General 
Pollock had detached a party to attack Pesh Bolak and Lughman. 
Some relics of the Forty-fourth Regiment, nearly annihilated on the 
Cabul retreat, were found by the soldiers of the Thirty-first at a place 
called Ali Boghan; and they were so excited at the sight that they 
burned down the village. ‘Twenty-four soldiers of the Forty-fourth, 
and a woman, were at Lughman; and their rescue was one object of the 
expedition. 

General Nott had obtained some success in Candahar. He sent 
Colonel Wymer to Khelat-i-Ghilzie, to relieve the garrison and break 
up the fortifications; which he did, and returned with the garrison to 
Candahar on the 7th June. While his force was absent, Suftur Jung, 
the youngest son of Shah Sujah, seized the opportunity to attack 
General Nott: his army of 3,000 men was routed; and afterwards 
he himself, on the 19th June, deserted by his followers, surrendered as 
a prisoner. 

The movements of Akbar Khan had been remarkable. They are not 
at all distinctly narrated, but this seems the probable state of the case. 
Beaten before the walls of Jellalabad by Sale’s brigade, he proceeded 
towards Cabul, collected followers, and laid siege to the Bala Hissar. 
The attack was continued, with varied success, during many days of 
hard fighting; till at last a practicable breach was effected, and Akbar 
Khan gained possession of the citadel. It is said that no atrocities suc- 
ceeded the capture, but that the Khan offered honourable terms to 
Futteh Jung, leaving him invested with the chief nominal power, and 
appointing himself Vizi—the son of the deposed Dost Mahommed 
thus made himself Viceroy over the son of Britain’s puppet King, Shah 
Sujah! It is supposed that the British prisoners had been removed 
from the Tezeen valley, and taken by Akbar Khan beyond, near, or 
within the Bala Hissar; for the suppositions vary ia all ways. 

There is a report that Lady Sule has written a letter “ urging the 
necessity of our moving forwards, as the only means of saving the lives 
of the prisoners.” 

A letter at Jellalabad, dated June 26th, mentions a solitary fugitive— 

“ A few days ago, a letter was received from a young lady, (a daughter of a 
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Mr. Wynn, at Kurnaul,) stating that she was in a village about eight miles off ; 
that after her husband was murdered she wandered on and was taken a prisoner ; 
that since then her occupation has been to fetch water, &c.; and that no insult 
has ever been offered to her. The apothecaries here are sending out clothes, 
and I hope the politicals will exert themselves to procure her release.” 

Within India proper there is little news. Lord Ellenborough was 
still at Allahabad. A committee had been appointed to examine into 
the causes of the annual increase of the civil charges in Bengal and 
the North-western provinces, there being nearly 1,000,060/. sterling 
difference between 1835 and 1841, A deluge of rain had fallen within 
the month, and was supposed seriously to have injured the crops. A 
second incendiary attempt to burn the ship Adelaide in Bombay har- 
bour, laden for Singapore and Siam, had proved successful, and all was 
destroyed. ‘The ship was insured, but not the cargo. 

From China advices are dated May 27th; but they are not im- 
portant. Four transports had arrived at Hong Kong; and it was 
supposed that Sir Henry Pottinger would move northward in a few 
days. ‘The latest date from Ningpo was April 27th. Sir Hugh Gough 
had again defeated a large body of Chinese troops on the hills near 
Ningpo; killing a thousand of the enemy, and capturing some trea- 
sure. The British returned to Ningpo on the 17th. An attempt had 
been made by the Chinese, on the 5th, to destroy a portion of the 
squadron by means of fire-rafts, by which the Blonde and the transport 
Ernaad had suffered slightly. There was a report, that the Emperor, 
dreading the advance of the British, had fled from Pekin into ‘Tartary. 
He issued an edict before his flight, urging his subjects to do their best 
to repel the enemy. 





The following note has been forwarded to us from the City. We 
understand that the intelligence has not been received at the Admiralty— 

“ Letters from Fernando Po to 7th July state, that her Majesty’s steamer 
Wilberforce, under command of Lieutenant Webb, had sailed for the Niger to 
visit the Model Farm, and that Captain Allen and the other officers of the 
expedition had sailed for England in her Majesty’s steamer Kite.” 

The Kite is known to have arrived at Lisbon. 


The squadron bearing the Queen arrived at Granton Pier on Thurs- 





day morning; and it will be seen from the following account, by the | 
y g : 


correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, that notwithstanding the ela- 
borate preparations in Edinburgh, the diplomatic negotiations of the 
Municipal rulers with the Imperial rulers, and the almost opportune 
delay, the Queen after all stole a march upon the good folks, and con- 
verted those who were to meet her into undignified pursuers. 
Anti-Ministerial Gmeute seems to be threatened in the Whig city, sus- 


An ! 


picious of a slight—for the civic politicians are too constitutional to | 


blame the young Queen herself: her “advisers” are to be called to 
account, and we may look for an impeachment. 
“ Edinburgh, Thursday. 

*‘T have at length the pleasure of informing you that her Majesty and Pri 
Albert arrived safe at Granton Pier this morning, in excellent health and spirits, 
about eight o’clock ; but it is a matter of regret that, owing to some misunder- 
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standing, as it must be presumed, her Majesty’s landing and progress through the 


city have been so managed as to cause great disappointment to thousands, many 
of whom have travelled a considerable distance to be present on the occasion. 

“ In my communication of last night, I stated, that in conformity with the 
original arrangements, every preparation was made for the reception of her Ma- 
jesty yesterday. ‘The city poured forth nearly the whole of its population, 
which was hourly increased by thousands arriving from Glasgow and the sur- 
rounding towns; and all the streets through which it was understood the Royal 
procession would pass, and the whole of the way to Granton, a distance of about 
three miles, presented a mass of human beings. ‘The day was exceedingly fine; 
the sun shone forth in all his splendour ; and the flags and banners waving in 
every direction from the houses and the numerous platforms, and the throng 
i se smiling countenances made them look still 





of elegantly-dressed ladies, wh 
more beautiful, was a scene of the most exhilarating and indescribably attractive 
kind. Pity, indeed, that all this should have ended in disappointment. 

“ Even after the arrival of the steam-ship Monarch, when it was ascertained 
that her Majesty could not by possibility reach Granton till next morning, 
the thousands who were assembled still continued to linger about till the noti- 
fication, published under the authority of the Lord Provost, satisfied them 
that a landing should not, at all events, be made till morning, and that timely 
notice of it should be given. Meantime, asit was known that her Majesty was 
approaching the shores of Scotland, bonfires were lighted upon Arthur’s Seat, 
the Pentlands, and surrounding hills, producing an admirable eflect ; and the 
principal streets were thronged with promenaders until a very late hour. 

“ There was still great anxiety for intelligence; and upon the arrival of the 
London mail by Berwick, about two o’clock, { Thursday morning, } it was ascer- 
tained that the royal squadron had passed Dunbar about ten o’clock at night, 
and that a royal salute, which was fired from a battery in the harbour, had 
been acknowledged by several rockets from the royal squadron. 

“Soon after it became known that the steam-ship Monarch, one of the 
many steamers which had sailed in the morning to meet the royal squadron, 
had arrived at Granton Pier about half-past one o’clock ; and at that time it 
was supposed that the royal squadron had anchored in Aberlady Bay. The 
Monarch fell in [time not mentioned} with the Royal George yacht off Eye- 
mouth, a most romantic spot: the wind was blowing North-west, and the 
Royal George had her jib, flying-jib, and driver set, the wind blowing on the 
larboard-bow. The Black Eagle and the Shearwater were towing the royal 
yacht, the Rhadamanthus and the Trinity yacht steamer being immediately 
behind. The Monarch then put round, and delivered a royal salute in excel- 
lent style: she took a position at some distance from the royal yacht; the 
yards were then manned, and three hearty cheers were given; which seemed 
to have been heard on board the Royal George, as her Majesty immediately 
rose and made her gracious acknowledgments. Her Majesty was at this time 
reclining on a couch between the main and mizen masts; Prince Albert, and a 
naval officer who seemed to be Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, standing near. 
On board of the Monarch and some other accompanying steamers the dancing 
of Scottish reels was commenced; which scemed to afford a good deal of 
amusement to her Majesty and the Royal party. The Monarch left the royal 
squadron about ten miles to the eastward of Inchkeith; and arrived at Gran- 
ton, as I have stated, about half-past one o’clock this morning. 

“ From the intelligence brought by the Monarch, a strict look-out was kept 
for the appearance of the royal squadron; and at half-past seven o’clock 
[ Wednesday morning ] two signal-guns fired from the Castle gave the announce- 
ment that the Royal George and the other vessels of the squadron were in 
sight. Immediately the city was in commotion; and great numbers proceeded 
on the road to Granton, or took up positions at various points on the line of 
the procession. Bills, however, were posted last evening throughout the city 
and suburbs, under the authority of the Lord Provost, and in which the public 
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Lordship and the authorities with her Majesty’s Ministers now in Edinburgh, 
as would enable the Lord Provost to give timely notice of the hour of her Ma. 
jesty’s landing; and great numbers, relying on this announcement, were totally 
unprepared for what subsequently occurred. 

“ The royal yacht came alongside the Granton Pier a little after eight 
o’clock ; and soon after Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Buccleuch went on 
board, and after paying their personal respects, entered into conversation with 
her Majesty ; who, as well as Prince Albert, seemed to be in excellent health 
and spirits. Immediately afterwards, her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
landed; and were handed into an open carriage in waiting, amid the enthusj- 
astic cheering of the crew and the few who happened to be present at the time, 
This sudden landing, especially after the arrangements which the Corporation 
had made with those of her Majesty’s Ministers in Edinburgh, seemed to take 
everybody by surprise. The Fitty-third Infantry, and a squadron of the Ennis- 
killen Dragoons, only arrived at the pier in time. The Royal Archers, the 
Queen's Body Guard, and others who were to appear in procession, were too 
late. The Lord Provost and the other members of the Cor; oration were per- 
Sectly astounded when they were informed at their place of meeting that her 
Majesty was already approaching the city. They immediately made a hurried 
movement to meet her Majesty at the barriers, to present the keys of 
the city; but were soon told that her Majesty had already passed the barriers, 
and was a considerable distance in advance! In the mean time, her Majesty, 
having Prince Albert seated on her left hand, was warmly and enthusi- 
astically cheered as she proceeded through the streets named in the route. 
She seemed much delighted with her reception ; and, with Prince Albert, 
repeatedly acknowledged the greetings of the people. The Ladies in Waiting, 
and others of the royal suite, followed in the other open carriages. A party of 
Enniskillen Dragoons were a little in advance ; and another party of the Ennis- 
killens, with the Pifty-third Infantry, followed in the rear. ‘The Commander 
of the Forces in Scotland, Sir Neil Douglas, attended by several of his Staff, 
rode close to her Majesty’s carriage throughout her progress. ‘The Royal 
Archers, or Queen’s Body Guard, met the royal cortége after it had passed the 
barrier, being too late for the landing, and there joined it, walking in single file 
on each side. ‘The procession, I should state, after leaving Granton, passed 
along Inverleith Road and Cannon Mills, by Pitt Street and Hanover Street, 
into Princes Street, thence up Waterloo Place, and by the base of the Calton 
Hill, on to Dalkeith; not visiting the Palace of Holyrood, as was expected. 
The Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council, after receiving the information 
elsewhere mentioned, made several efforts to overtake the procession, and at 
length succeeded ; when they received her Majesty’s gracious acknowledgments, 
In front of the Waterloo Hotel, the members of the Celtic Society, in their 
respective costume, were drawn up, under the command of the Marquis of 
oor and as her Majesty passed, they saluted her in the true Highland 
ashion. 

It seemed as if her Majesty had not the least idea of the extensive prepa- 
rations which were made for her reception, fur several times she seemed to look 
around her in evident amazement. 

“To give any thing like an adequate notion of the disappointment which 
thousands have experienced today, would have been impossible. There seemed 
to be a distinct understanding generally cntertaincd that the procession 
would not set out till about eleven ; and the consequence was, that many of the 
scaffoldings were not more than half filled. ‘The scene of hurry and bustle, 
the running of people hither and thither, hoping by near ways to overtake the 
royal cortége, baffled description ; and the royal salute, which should have been 
fired from the Castle at the moment of her Majesty’s landing, was not given 
till her Majesty was advancing up towards Hanover Street. 

“ As far as the effect went, it was completely a failure; and although her 
Majesty was everywhere enthusiastically cheered, yet 1 am bound to say that 
the feeling of dissatisfaction and disappointment is very great indeed. The 
question will and must be asked, to whom are the citizens of Edinburgh to look 
for an explanation in this matter ?—for insulted they have been most grossly and 
deeply. ‘To the extent the Lord Provost and the Corporation generally are 
concerned, I believe they will be adinitted to have shown throughout the most 
praiseworthy anviety in this business. As far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, they have received treatment at the hands of Sir James Graham, of which 
they lave just reason to complain ; being kept in ignorance of her Majesty’s 
arrangements up to the last moment, although it is understood they made early 
application to the Home Secretary on the subject. That her Majesty could have 


hesitated for one moment to have delayed her landing for a short time, cannot 


be doubted, had Sir Robert Peel or the Duke of Buccleuch explained the reason 
for it—namely, to give the people an opportunity of welcoming her arrival in 
Scotland with that cordiality and enthusiasm by which they were desirous of 
evincing their attachment and esteem. That the Lord Provost and his col- 
leagues fully conccived that they had secured the desired point, is evident from 


the unequivocal manner in which they ordered the two notifications they put 


forth yesterday evening. Jt remains for the advisers who are now with her 
Majesty, to explain satisfactorily, if they can, theirj part in this much-to-be-re- 
gretted affair. 

“* Immediately after the members of the Corporation returned from the pro- 
cession, they held a meeting with closed doors; and it was understood that an 
animated discussion ensued ; and the result was, that they came to a resolution 
of proceeding to Dalkeith Palace in «a body to ebtain an audience of her Ma- 
Jjesty! A notice to that effect was immediately printed and posted throughout 
the city. In the evening they returned, and communicated the result, that 
her Majesty had been graciously pleased to express her regret that there had 
been any misunderstanding as to her landing or her entrance into the city ; and 
that she was most anxious to mect the wishes of the people of Edinburgh as far 
as she possibly could; and she expressed her willingness to go in procession on 
Saturday from the Palace to the Castle. It was at the same time intimated, 
that the Drawing-room would be held on Monday instead of tomorrow; and 
at the Palace of Dalkeith—a disease of an infectious character having exhibited 
itself in the Palace [of Holyrood House. } 

“ The illuminations, however, are to take place to-morrow evening ; and they 
promise to be very splendid. 

“ The streets are still crowded, and the people somewhat excited ; and I was 
informed that the Duke of Buccleuch considered it necessary to have the pro- 
tection of some police in passing through the city in the evening.” 

The accounts received from the manufacturing- districts this morning 
do not materially differ in character from those of previous days. At 
Manchester, it is considered a point of some importance that Messrs. 
Birley’s mill is again at work, though all the hands have not returned. 


| Some of the factories in Stockport have been attacked, and the hands 
| forcibly turned out; and it is said that the Magistrates have received 


information of secret meetings, of a very dangerous character. Yester- 
day morning a private watchman was beaten and stabbed. While Lord 
Dartmouth pursues his endeavours to effect a reconciliation between 
masters and men at Westbromwich, in Staffordshire, some of the more 
riotous have created a new disturbance. A party of four or five hun- 
dred attacked the pits of Mr. Gilbert, yesterday. ‘They threw a work- 
man into a canal, and hurled a skip and waggon down the pit to injure 
the workmen below. They beat off a body of special constables ; but 
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cavalry dispersed them. In their flight, several attempted to cross a 
canal, and some were drowned. 

The trials of the rioters have begun at York Assizes; and at Salford 
Sessions they are to begin on Monday. The cases are numerous, but 
individually they possess little interest. A good many were convicted 
at York, on Thursday. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanee, Frtpay ArrerNoon. 
The following notice was issued from the Bank of England on Thursday— 
«The Governor and Company of the Bank of England are ready, until farther 
notice, to receive applications for loans upon the deposits of approved bills of exchange 
not having more than six months to run, Exchequer Bills, and East India Bonds ; such 
luans to be repaid on or before the 20th October next, with interest at the rate of 34 per 
cent per annuum, and for sums of uot less than 2,000/. each.’ 
This notice does not in any degree differ from those usually given at 
the shutting of the books for the Dividends, except in the rate of interest 


charged upon the loans being 3} instead of 4 per cent; a change for which our | 


recent observations will have prepared our readers. The next step will of 
course be to reduce the rate of discount to 34 per cent; and we have little 
doubt that it will be further reduced to 3 per cent. ‘The tendency to improve- 
ment in the English Funds has been checked by the operations of the Broker 
for the Scotch Banks, who sold very largely at the beginning of the week, and 
has thus thrown a large quantity of ‘stock upon the market. Under the pressure 
thus occasioned, prices generally gave way from 4 to § per cent; and were at 
that depression yesterday, when the issue of the "Beak notice caused an i ma 
provement of 4 per cent. The publication of the summary of the news brought 
by the Indian mail caused the prices to recede again to nearly the whole xtent 
of the rise. Today the market is rather firmer ; “and after being ¢ steady all day, 
the closing quotations are } to 4 per cent lower than those of last Saturday. 
There has not been any material change in the value of Bank Stock. India 
Stock is lower; being quoted today at 250 for Account. 
Exchequer Bills is the same. ; 
In the Foreign Market, Mexican Bonds have been depressed to 84; again 
recovered to 35%; and after falling to 34, close this afternoon at 31 
During the last few days, some very extensive sales of this description of se- 
curity ‘have occurred ; and as these operations were not traceable to any poli- 
tical cause, the fact of their occurrence has occasioned considerable surprise, 
particularly as the sales themselves have been very extensiv-, frequently to the 
amount of 40,0002. to 50,000/. on the same day. It is, however, now asserted, 
that the sales so made have been on the behalf of members of the Society of 
Friends, who have lost largely by corn-speculations, and are thus forced to is- 
pose of other property to meet their liabilities. ‘This solution of the enigma is 
the more probable as the sales have been all made by one broker, w ho, alth ough 
not of the Society himself, has very extensive connexions among them. The 
loss upon the foreign corn in bond previous to the last tall in the average, 
during the last two months, may be rouglily stated at about 1,000,000/.; and if 
any large portion of that loss falls upon the holders of Mexi it affords 
an easy solution of the extensive sales above referred to. 
been tolerably steady. Active Bonds are no longer quoted as such, having 
become converted into Bonds with Coupons from Ist May 1841, and Three D er 
Cents. The price of the latter is 16, and that of the Three per Cents about 
20—cquivalent to a quotation of the old Active Stock of 205; as will be s 
by the following statement— 
1,020 Five Cent with Coupons, from Ist May 1341, at16......#£163 4 0 
204 Three pe r Cents, being the amouut of divideuds upon 1,020 
Active Stock, now converted into Three per Ce uts, at 20.0.6. 
Add 4} per cent, beiug three dividends Pp u the above ar 
Three per Cents o.ececcesseveees cats etececceerees 
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Making the value of 1,020 old Active Stock..o..e.ceseeee & Bis 8 
Or 203, as above stated. Portuguese Ponds have risen n pe rceut; and there 





is now a demand for Three per C ents, which have been done today at 204; 


but a small quantity of this Stock is at present in existence, as, from the 
recent demand for Converted Stock, a very 
taken place. The other Foreign Funds are without any mi aterial alieration. 
The only topic of interest in the market for Railway Shares ‘ee 1s heen the 
disappointment experienced by the holders of Blackwall Shares, by the non- 
payment of a dividend. It appears from the report presented to the general 
meeting on Monday, that the surplus profit for the half-year ending < 
June was under 1,500/—too small to allow of division, The a ry 
in the report occasioned considerable ag ey ; for as a dividend « 
Share was paid out of the profits of the last half-year, and the 
Railway has been continually increasing, it was naturally expec 
division of profits would have been mad the late meeting. nce of 
such division is accounted for by the increased expenditure, and the error of 
omitting some heavy charges upon the last halt- -year’s prolits, w hich ar¢ 
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charged upon that jus st ended. ‘The error thus committed has been a fatal 
one ‘for the sharcholders; many of whom were induced by the fact of the 
declaration of a dividend in February last to purchase Shares at 12/., which 
are now between 7/. and 8/. 
Satrurpay, TweEtve o Chock. | 
The intelligence communicated this morning of the safe arrival of her 
Majesty in Scotla and, caused an advance in Consols at the opening of the | 
market of 3 per cent ; but the price subsequently declined to the closing quo- 





tation of yesterday, owing to the undaveusabie news — India, now fully 
detailed in the papers of ‘this day. Consols for Money, 925 #; Ditto for the 
Account, 927 3; New Three-and-a-half per Cents, 014. Exchequer Bills, 
24d.,) 51 to 53. India Bonds, 36. 
In the Fore; gn Market, Spanish Stock comes 3 per cent lower from Paris, 
but it has had no effect here, and all the prices are nominally the same as 
yesterday ; Spanish Active, ex Coupons, 16 to4; ditto Three per Cents, 





20 to4; Brazilian, 645 53; Belgian, 1014 24; Colombian, 203 3; Mesican, | 
344 54. Portuguese Regency Five per Cents, 344 5; ditto New Five per 


Cents, 29}; ditto Three per Cents, 20} 1. Russian, 111} 1125; Dateh 
Two-and-a-half per Cents, 524 
3 per Cent. Consuls .....+00++ 
Ditto for Account .......0.08% 
3 per Cent Reduced .......0e6 
3} per Cent Ditto ...... 
New 3} per Cents cccce 
Bank Stock ... 

Exchequer Bil 
Ditto. 2d...,. 
India Stock . ohn 
Brazilian 5 pe " ORR © ehicareee 
Belgian 5 per Cents .......... 


Danish 3 per Cents ..... 
Dutch 24 per Cents.... 
Mexican 3 per Cents Couns 
Portuguese RegencyS perCts. ©44 é 
Ditto New 5 per Cents Is41. 
Ditto 3 per Cents .e...4+. 
Russian 5 per Cents...... . 
Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents | 
ex Coupons ...+--.0.6.. 164 
Ditto 3 per Ceuts 1Bidc 20% 






Columbian 6 per Cents..... 204 § 
} 
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Ez AST IN \DIA SHIPPIN G. 

Arrived — At Gravesend, Sept. 2d, Sappho, Dunlop, from China; Westminster, 
Michie; and Orixa, Ager, from Singapore. Scotia, vampbell; Peruvian, Black; and 
Camden, Armstrong, irom Bengal; and 3d, Thomas Arbuthnot, Brown; aud Eliza 
beth, Moflat, from Bengal. Oif Swanage, Sept. Ist, Ocean Queen, Freeman, from 
Mauritius. At Liverpool, Aug. 31st, L ady Lifford, Scott, from Bombay, At St. He- 
lena, previous to the 6th Juiy, Cynthia, Johusou, from China: ‘Thomas ne 








The premium upon | 


extensive conversion be it has | 


| new slave-trade, 


Rogers; and John Graham, Turner, from Ceylon; Strathedeu, Wolfe; and Christiana, 
Simpson, from Bombay; and all sailed for Great Britain. 
Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. 27th, Priuce of Wales, 


29th, John Line, Brodie, for Madia From Liverpool, 26th, ‘T 





Denny, for Bengal; and 
fapley, Gething, for China. 





THE THEATRES. 

ONE may almost anticipate the scene at the opening of Covent Garden 
tonight, which occurs too late for our report this week : the hearty 
| cheers for the return of the Kempe dynasty, the warm welcomes to 
| favourite performers, and to crown all, the tumultuous greeting that 
awaits the heroine of the night Miss ADELAIDE en no longer, 
though retaining her maiden name in the bills while she continues on 
the stage. Last season was distinguished by her triumphant début ; 
| the present will become memorable “by her retirement at the close of 
this short and splendid career, as well as by the London début of Mrs. 
Atrrep SHaw; and it is not altogether improbable that it may be 
destined to further celebrity by the accession of Miss Chara Nove.1o. 
The commencement of a season likely to be so brilliant in opera, 
with two new dramas, fat the management to be alive to the neces- 
sity of providing other attractions than vocal performances: Mr, 
DovuGLAs JERROLD, and Mr. Loven, better known as the author of 
| the Provost of Lruges, are among the most efficient writers for the 
stage, and the safest to rely upon for success depending more upon the 
play than the actors. 

The departure of 
thrown the manager 











Mr. and Mrs. Keetey from the New Strand has 
upon other resources: these have proved available 
to the production of a burletta by Mr. Joun OxENrForD, entitled Leger- 
demain, on the Conjuror’s Wife, that deserves a long lease of popularity, 
both for its own merits and ae of the performers. It is a mixture of 
broad farce and strong melodrama, and appears to have been thrown off 
| ata heat by a facile playwright, who knows how to adapt his subject 
and style to the audience and the actors he writes for: but besides 
being amusing by its fun and exciting by its pathos, and containing 
some capital situations, there is a vein of sterling ore running 
through ‘the piece that gives it a value above the common run of 
things made ad captandum. ‘The story is that of a girl, the victim 
of an imprudent marriage with a strolling professor of legerdemain, 
whom is the means of saving from the destruction that awaits 
him for the commission of a theft; thus becoming instrumental in re- 
trieving his character an d happiuess, and effecting a reconciliation with 
her family. Miss Daty, as the “ conjuror’s wife,” with her cheerful en- 
| durance of privation, and i hopeful encouragement of the moody and 
reckless husband, quite wins people’s hearts. Mr. Maynarp, as 
the poverty-stricken conjuror, soured by chagrin and dis- 
| signe ent, presents a true picture of many a poor wre tch wavering 
n the brink of crime, into which, though he shrinks from it , his evil 
genius impels him: this dogged tempter, Sinister, a compound of 
brutality and cunning, is personated by Mr. Hl. Haxn with an air of in- 
dividua lity that stamps the consistency of the character. The comic 
cenes are so skilfully interwoven with the serious, that it is like looke 
ing alternately at the grave and ludicrous side of the sam: incidents ; 
a different set of characters be ing concerned. ‘The principal of these 
is Mr. Snugley, an easy, goodnatured man, well to do in the world, 
whose ac quiesce ut disposii ion has beeu wearik d out by the exactions 
and assumptions of his wife’s needy but fine relations, the Grand lys: 
owner of the stolen teh, and in the “ conjuror’s wife” 
ed sister of fb is wife, and in Dexter the heir to 
i ly played by Mr. Corrie; whose 
d air of long-suffe ring meekness, 
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whose veins flow with verjuice and whose eyes are basilisks 

for baleful malignity: Mrs. Menvitie looked this character with in- 
tense significance. Avrwoop, as an aged er of a philosophic 
turn, is characteristically amusing ; and he sings and dances “ Jim along 
Josey” with great gusto; nor should Mr. J. W. Coxuier, as a 
mysierious footman who delivers a message with the air of a conspi- 

> be overlooked. 

1e English Opera announces an entire change of performances on 
Monday; and the Haymarket a new comedy for Monday week. 

AFRICAN GRATION TO THE WEST INDIES. 


DITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Blackheath, Gth August 1842. 
been published by the Anti-Slavery 
answers to ceriain queries respecting emigration to 
ist of Africa, circulated by the Society 
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The gentlemen whos e replies are published, with that spirit which 
thinketh no evil, charitably » that the advocates of such emigra- 
tion intend in reality to réestablish the slave-trade. 

As I have advocated emigration trom Africa rather prominently, and 
have no desire to be considered even by the reverend correspondents 
of the Anti Slavery Society as favourable to the commencement of a 

I send you the copy of a memorandum on the detail 
of emigration which led to a meinber of the West African 
Committee, and I my views on the subject. I think most 
vtial men wi the system recommended is unlike any 
ve-trade, ancient or ma 
I remain, Sir, your 
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ydern. 
Maccrecor Lamp. 
EMIGRATION FROM AFRICA TO Ds 2 WEST INDIES, SUPPOSING IT 
CAKRIED ON ‘Bh M. GOVERNMENT 

It is presumed that the inquiries of ‘the West African Committee have sa- 
— them— 

, That, owing to the unhealthy nature of the African climate, it is im- 
po oan le to use E uropean agency to any extent in Africa; that the agents em- 
ployed to civilize and instruct the Africans there must be of their own race. 

2d, That the way to create such an African agency, on a scale sufficiently 
great to have any effect on the vast mass of people in Africa, is to bring num- 
bers of them into contact with Europeans and civilized men of their own race. 
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That a free emigration to and from Africa and those Colonies is the natural, 
the quickest, and the only way to bring such agency into play. 

This emigration being therefore necessary on African grounds alone, the ex- 
pense, mode of conducting it, and capability of the Colonies usefully to em- 
ploy the emigrants so introduced, are important points to be considered. 

As to the expense. It fortunately happens that the machinery in this 
country for regulating and conducting such emigration is in existence and 
operation, in the shape of the Emigration Commissioners. It is desirable, on 
many accounts, that no separate office should be created: no necessity exists 
for it: if, eventually, the present Commissioners are overworked, their number 
can be added to. No expense need therefore be incurred on that head. 

The means of transport at present used are vessels chartered by different 
colonies, consigned to different agents. I object to this system ; as, though at 
first view it appears cheaper, in reality it is much more expensive than if done 


by the Government; as being liable to run into abuse from the competition of 


agents paid per head for the emigrants they procure their employers ; as creat- 
ing suspicion and distrust in the minds of the Africans where they see such a 
competition and eagerness to procure them, and thereby preventing numbers 
availing themselves of the benefits of emigrating who would readily embark 
in a Government-vessel; and as, under the present state of our relations with 
Foreign Powers whose flags are used in the slave-trade, liable to obstruction, 
delay, and misrepresentation. 

Ihave recommended the establishment of a steam-communication, by the 
Government, between the coast of Africa and the West Indies, and given an 
estimate of its cost. Its advantages would be very great, and its cost less than 
any other means the Government could employ. Its immediate effect on emi- 
gration would be by the quick return of the vessels to give great confidence to 
the people, and destroy the fecling of dread they have of the sea. Inciden- 
tally, it would have a most important effect upon the slave-trade ; as it is pro- 
bable that if the British Government were seen encouraging free emigration to 
their Colonies in so decided a manner, such a panic would be created in Brazil 
and Cuba, that not another dollar would be advanced to extend their planta- 
tions or purchase fresh slaves. ‘They are fully aware, that with abundance of 
free labour, backed by the wealth of Great Britain, the colonies of Guiana and 
Trinidad can meet, compete, and undersell them in the markets of Europe. 
In this view, if the steam-communication were to cost double what it will do, 
the money would be well expended.* ’ 

The colony receiving the emigrant should pay a certain sum per mile for 
the distance he has been brought, towards the expense of keeping up the 
steam-vessels ; and binding itself to find such emigrant a free passage back to the 
place from whence he came after three years’ residence in the colony. 

At all times, the steamers should be available to emigrants wishing to return, 
on payment of the rate ed mile paid on their arrival in the colony. 

As to the capability of the British Colonies to employ usefully and profitably 
a very large addition to their present population, a reference to their exports in 
1831 and 1840 will show, that to bring their producing powers up to what they 
were ten years ago, will require more emigrants than the steam-veszels proposed 
could convey in several years. 

IMPORTS FROM THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 





1831. 1840. 
Sugar wisssccrccorsrrseeeereee Cwts. 4,103,800 ....... Sebeassncesess 2,200,000 
ee Galls. 7,844,157... .» 3,780,979 
Cotton..... Lbs. 2,401,685 866,157 
_ Pimento Lbs. 1,800,355 999,068 
~ Coffee ...... pakucaeeebeseeed io SR RID skses: osccassesecces 12,797,039 


But much more than equalling their former production is required ; for the 
consumption of sugar in this country would be increased by the reduction of 
price to at least 300,000 tons, and, by allowing its use in distilleries and brew- 
eries, to 506,000 tons per annum; which additional consump@en may all be 
supplied by our West India Colonies. This is irrespective of the consumption 
of Europe; and the statement is made to show that we have within ourselves 
the power of consuming five times as much sugar from the West Indies as we 
now do, provided we could pay for it in manufactures. Our present consump- 
tion is paid for chiefly in goods that are peculiarly of British make, and in 
which we excel and undersell the world. To show the taste of the Negro 
opulation in the West Indies, a few of the items are given which comprize the 
increase of 1,000,000/. sterling in our exports since 1831. 
Value of exports in 1831............ smbeantonese seusevesweskecceseassuee £2,500,000 
Value of exports in 1840. 3,500,000 
Increase .... 
Principal articles of increase, viz. 
Imports for the British West Indies— 
















Cotton Goods...........060+ from 21,975,459 yards, 
to 58,327,111" ,, 
Increase ........+08. 36,451,641 yards; Value £555,964. 

Increase. 
Soap and Candles ..........ssscssssecsseceesssceeecs eedseue 64,000 
Apparel and Haberdashery . vee 43,595 
Beer and Alle .........ce0ceseees 41,698 
Butter and Cheese ...... 40,081 
Leather Manufactures .. 40,000 
Beef and Pork ........... 34,443 
BEORIETY w0ccssconevccsesnesccoose 30,000 
NRE Sncnas cocks sseuevsasccnsssedscushaaceeassiesasonnaye 29,000 
Bacon and Hams 27,198 
Refined Sugar....... 28,000 
SEMNED WENO icccsvncccssesondosesstves 20,000 
Earthenware .........scecscsseees 17,000 
Stationery ....... 10,000 
UME Wis nn bach cc medicansonenpannenascumbescaaonebecinebes 5,061 


In 1840, we paid the West Indies for 110,000 tons of sugar, in round 
numbers, 5} millions sterling; 3} millions were paid in manufactures, and the 
remainder to cover freight, charges, &c. Supposing by introducing free labour 
we increase the production of sugar to 500,000 tons, and lower the price from 
49s. ld. (the average of 1840) to 25s. per hundredweight, we should pay 
12,500,000/. per annum to the West Indies, in manufactures to the extent of 
8,000,000/., and in freight, charges, profit, &c. 4,500,000/.; giving employment 
to 400,000 tons more shipping, and to thousands of workmen in this country in 
all departments. . 

* The cost of a monthly communication to and from Sierra Leone and the 
West Indies, in steam-vessels capable of carrying 1,000 emigrants of all ages 
each voyage, or 12,000 yearly, would be 72,000/. per annum, or 6/. per head— 
about equal to the present rate paid to sailing-vessels. ‘Twelve days would be 
the average passage to British Guiana, and seventeen or eighteen days back. 
By the last advices from Sierra Leone, the ship Superior, a very fast-sailing 
vessel, had been out sixty days from Demerara, with returned emigrants; and 
the last West India mail brought accounts of the arrival of the Cleopatra at 
gg in sixty-two days from Sierra Leone; having been six weeks be- 
Caimed. 

+ The present emigration is going on without any such stipulation for the 

atl ont matted £0. oh psa 0 e whole pls a natural 








These results seem visionary ; and if the same calculations were made re- 
garding any other article of consumption, they might not be realized ; but sugar 
is an article of consumption in this country whose consumption is only limited 
by price and fiscal regulations. Reduce the one and remove the other, and 
in ten years it will come up to 500,000 tons, and pay at half the present duty 
6,000,000/. per annuum to the revenue. 

I make these statements to show that there is an unlimited ficld for the 
profitable employment of free African emigrants in our West Indian Colonies ; 
that we may for years to come pass through them thousands of Aricans, every 
individual of whom would reap a direct benefit by his contact with a civilized 
society ; who would be welcome to remain and be adopted into it if he chose, 
or if he preferred to return to his native land, would return free of expense, 
and impart to his countrymen a portion of the civilization he had acquired, 
and stimulate others to follow his example. 

The commercial advantages would not be confined to the West Indies: these 
men, returning to their native country, would carry back new wants, and the 
knowledge requisite to create exchangeable produce to satisfy them; an in- 
creased trade with Africa itself would be the natural result. 

I do not expect difficulty in procuring any amount of emigration from Africa, 
provided the Home Government is convinced that it should be done on African 
grounds alone, and undertake to carry it into effect. From motives of humanity 
I recommended the removal of a large portion of the liberated Africans at Sierra 
Leone: they have certainly the first claim upon us; and I cannot contemplate 
without dread their position if the Government expenditure is materially re- 
duced or withdrawn, and they have not the opportunity of emigrating. Com- 
mencing there would also do away with a great deal of the opposition that is 
likely to arise at the beginning of such an undertaking, not only from the 
slave-trading and slave-holding interest, whose knell it would sound, but also 
from wcll-meaning men, who by some extraordinary process have arrived at the 
conclusion that a Negro is better able to appreciate the blessings of Christianity 
and the advantages of civilized life in Africa than in the West Indies. None 
of these opponents could object to the Government removing these poor people 
from Sierra Leone to a better position: as well might they object to our re- 
moving the starving weavers in Paisley to Canada or Australia. ‘The first 
step to take is to send out positive orders to all our settlements on the coast to 
receive and protect all comers, supporting them until the steamer is ready to 
take them to the West Indies: this should be made known by our men-of- 
war all along the coast, and any one once under the British flag should never 
be given up. 

I have never yet seen a part of Africa where, for food and protection, any 
number of people might not be got; and I am convinced, when it becomes 
generally known, the natives from all parts would flock to our settlements for 
embarkation ; always provided that the orders of the Government were honestly 
and heartily followed up by their officers. 

On their voyage, of course their treatment would be regulated by the Emi- 
gration Commissioners. 

The Governors of such colonies as required emigrants should from time to 
time state to the Emigration Commissioners their capacity for receiving and 
paying for the passage of the emigrants. The steamer on her voyage from 
Africa should make the most windward colony, Berbice; where orders might 
always be lying for her, as to what colonies she might convey the emigrants to. 

The emigrants when landed should be at perfect liberty to choose their em- 
ployers, and to accept or reject the wages offered them. ‘I'he Colonial Govern~ 
ment should keep them for ten days, in order to allow them time to make a de- 
liberate choice. After that, a test similar to what in England is called the 
workhouse test should be used. The Governor should not interfere at all, even 
with advice as to their location: their countrymen in the colony are their 
natural advisers; and nothing is more injurious to their character as free men, 
than suspecting them of incapacity to act for themselves, which apportioning 
them to particular estates would imply, however well meant on the part of the 
Government. 

Contracts for twelve months should be encouraged, as tending to give the 
emigrant habits of steady and continuous labour. Forms of such contracts 
should be fixed by the Government, and none be valid except entered into 
before and countersigned by a Stipendiary Magistrate. 

To every emigrant a parchment promissory-note should be handed, dated on 
the day of his arrival in the colony, in some such form as this— 

“ Three years after date, we engage to give the bearer a free passage to Sierra 
Leone,” &c. 

Signed by the Collector of Customs, and Secretary of the Government, and 
stamped with the Colonial seal. 

On an emigrant’s return to Africa, a certificate of his being a British subject 
should be handed to him; and if at any time afterwards he was ens/aved, the 
enslaver, of whatever nation, should be punished asa kidnapper of her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

The native chiefs should be encouraged and invited to visit the West Indies ; 
and the authorities have power to order them a free cabin-passage in the 
steamers. 

All cases of dispute in which the Negro race are either plaintiffs or de- 
fendants, should be heard and adjudicated by paid functionaries appointed by 
the Crown. 

The money requisite to pay the expense of emigration should be raised 
by general taxation in each colony. All classes benefit by it—all should pay 
for it; and in this way the emigrant himself would indirectly in three years 
pay the expense of his passage. 

EMIGRATION FROM AFRICA, SUPPOSING IT CARRIED ON BY 
PRIVATE VESSELS. 

A reference to the map will show at once the facility with which vessels with 
emigrants on board can be cleared by British authorities. 

Commencing at our first station, the Gambia, the wind and current for ten 
months in the year is “ down” the coast to Fernando Po: any vessel taking 
in emigrants to the North or West of the following points would not be delayed 
more than from three to six days in procuring a clearance from the custom- 
house, or officer appointed by the Government for that purpose. 





AG Che Gans cvcccesscsceee.ecosssneces From the Customhouse. 
At Sierra Leone ... ..Ditto. 

At Cape Palmas .....2...0..0.s0se0ss0sces H. M. Cruiser. 

At Cape Coast Castle.............s.000 The Governor. 

Bt TVORGEG BG vias da cxetesasesessecscet H. M. Cruiser. 


These stations are respectively about 350 to 400 miles apart, and embrace 
2,000 miles of coast. 

The clearer should muster the emigrants, ascertain the quality, quantity, and 
allowance of food and water, the proportion of sexes, their age, description, and 
country, give to all an opportunity of expressing their free consent to the 
voyage, offer protection and a free return home to any who are dissatisfied, 
make out a muster-roll, sign it along with the commander of the ship, seal and 
address it to the Governor of the colony to which the vessel is bound, and send 
a duplicate to the Customhouse in London; another muster-roll, signed by the 
clearer, would serve for the clearance of the ship. A standing set of interroga- 
tories might be framed in this country to be used by the clearer. 

It is presumed that no man could be carried off by force under such a sys- 
tem; the clearer having no interest in the matter, the conveyer being liable to 
transportation if convicted of smuggling any on board atter clearing, and 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CLASSES. 


Now-a-pays, “classes” are every thing, and individuals count for 
nothing: Tom, Dick, and Harry, may starve; but we are enthu- 
siastic in our desire to benefit “the poorer classes.” It would not 
be difficult to show that it is possible by good advice and judicious 
assistance to enable this or that man to rise out of the “indigent 
class,” but that a “class” is an abstract idea, to which we can do 
neither good nor harm. The indigent man may be bettered in his 
circumstances; the only way of duing good to the indigent class 
would be to make it cease to exist. But we are more inclined to 
point out at present the mischievous effects of this way of talking 
and thinking upon the persons classified. 

Every man’s happiness depends upon his own personal exertion : 
he may fail in the struggle for it, but without the struggle he has 
no chance of getting it. Now this new doctrine, that the working 
classes are to be raised in the scale of comfort en masse, has a direct 
tendency to weaken the spring of self-exertion. ‘There is a plau- 
sible appearance of generosity in the maxim that an operative ought 
to look upon his own personal interest as of secondary importance 
when compared with the interest of his class; but the necessary 
practical application of this doctrine is, that every man should be able 
to earn a fair day’s pay; which in the operative’s interpretation means, 
that the weak, the indolent, and unskilful, should receive the same 
wages as the strong, the skilful, and the perseveringly industrious 
man. ‘The true doctrine is, Look to yourself in the first place, and 
to your class, if you choose to belong to a class, in the second place. 
Nature has given to every man, with very few exceptions, the means 
of earning his own sustenance: it is his duty to earn it. Nature 
has so made man that he feels pleasure in doing good to others: he 
has no right, he has no power, to enjoy this pleasure, any more than 
any other pleasure, unless he earn the means by his own exertion. 
When he has earned more than he can or cares to spend upon 
himself, then he can do good to his neighbour, but not before. 

Herein consists the folly of combinations for high and uniform 
rates of wages, independently of the violence by which those com- 
binations have generally sought to enforce their mandates. One 
man’s work is worth more to his employer than another’s : to say 
that all shall earn alike, is to say that the best worker shall not 
put forth all his strength. A man’s work is worth more to one em- 
ployer than another: to say that all employers shall pay alike, is to 
say that men shall hire themselves to none but those who can 
afford the highest wages—that they are to remain idle unless they 
have the good luck to meet with the most profitable employment. 
The necessary consequence of all such regulations regarding wages 
must be to diminish employment and to diminish production. 
What the strong, skilful, and industrious lose, is not gained by the 
others. There are more than there were before the regulation 
who cannot earn any thing, or who cannot earn enough; and those 
of their fellows who but for the regulation might have had some 
surplus to help them have been tied up from earning it. This is 
no fancy picture. We have heard a good deal about colliers lately. 
In the memory of men now or lately living, every collier in the 
West of Scotland might turn out as much coal in a day as he 
could, and was paid in proportion to what he turned out. But the 
men, partly jealous of some earning more than others, partly 
afraid that the accumulation of stocks of coals might drive their 
masters to employ fewer hands, insisted that no man should be 
allowed to turn out more than a certain quantity of coal in a day. 
The masters agreed : the price of coals kept up, more coal-pits 
were opened, and more colliers employed: the price of coals began 
to fall, and masters were obliged to reduce wages. The colliers 
were obliged to devise a means of evading their own act: they 
allowed each man to take a boy down the pit with them and to 
turn out some more coals in the boy’s name. ‘The state of the 
Scotch colliers is very wretched—the premature exertions of their 
children are harrowing to read of; and they may be traced ina 
great measure to their own foolish notion that the class can be be- 
nefited at the expense of the individual. 

There is another way in which the industrious poor have allowed 
themselves to be misguided by the will-o’-the-wisp ‘ class.” 
They call themselves “ the working class,”—as if all men cid not 
belong to the working class. Men do not live idly because they 
have property: it costs them labour even to keep it together. 
man who lives only to eat and drink and make merry, will soon be 
reduced to the condition of what all admit to be a “ working ” man, 
or lower still, of a beggar. By “working classes,” our poorer 
friends mean those who earn their daily bread by their manual 
labour ; they persuade themselves that all in this condition have 
a common interest apart from the rest of society ; and they make 
it a point of honour to “stand by their order.” The practical 
contradictions into which this abuse of words leads them are 
startling enough to all but themselves. They denounce all in the 
employment of Government as idlers, and enemies to the working 
classes; and yet they acknowledge as belonging to the working 
classes the paid orators, secretaries of associations, and others, 
who are to them what Government officials are to society at large. 
They organize themselves apart from the rest of society, and tax 
themselves to support, in the persons of their leaders, a feudal 
aristocracy of their own, who being too genteel for handicrafts 
take to politics as a profession. So long as the operatives, or a 
large proportion of them, insist upon keeping themselves distinct 
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they must expect to find themselves regarded with a jealous eye 
by their neighbours. And all that any man can gain by joining 
such an association, is the certainty of never being able to become 
a capitalist—never able to better his own condition—and of being 
obliged to tax himself to support the orators, secretaries, and 
others who prefer such a scrambling life to settled industry. 

This “class” work is mere folly. Every man must be the 
maker of his own fortune, be it good or bad; no man can help his 
neighbour except in so far as he has earned the means by his own 
exertions ; and no man can help that airy nothing a class. The 
best service that can be done is to break down as much as pos- 
sible the notion of classes. ‘Two things there are in this country 
which mainly contribute to give a seeming reality to the classes in 
which society is supposed to be divided. The jirst consists of all 
those artificial regulations of commerce in its widest acceptation— 
restraints on the acquisition and transfer of property—which tend 
to diminish production. Property will distribute itself fairly 
enough if left to itself, provided only there be plenty of it. Where 
there is less meat than mouths, there must be a scramble; 
and many who have all the will in the world to be steadily 
industrious must go out empty. It is the angry feeling of 
people in this condition that makes classes—discontented and 
dangerous classes. The other source of classification alluded 
to is the distribution of political power. In this country, 
where property constitutes the title to the franchise, all who are 
without other means of support than their capacity for toil, are by 
that distinction marked out as different from the owners of property. 
Society is thus divided by law into two classes. The exclusion 
from the franchise is one of the chief bonds of union among the 
“‘ working classes”: it is this in a great measure that keeps them 
banded in menacing array apart from the rest of society. In every 
country, there always will be rich men and poor. In every coun- 
try, the son of the rich man will start in life with advantages; and 
as talent is pretty equally distributed, and superior abilities are 
sometimes hereditary, in every country there will be a natural aris- 
tocracy. But where Nature has fair play, new men will be con- 
stantly rising from the ranks, and men born to wealth dropping 
down among the poor. Every institution or law that impedes this 
natural play and reaction, has a tendency to give that factitious 
reality to classes in society which endangers its peace and sta- 
bility. 

QUALITIES OF A PREMIER. 

TuerE is something extremely touching in the habit retired veterans 
have of talking over the exploits of their old commander—contrast- 
ing them with the doings of his successors in office, and extolling 
him as the “ paragon of men.” The inspiring spirit of the Pat- 
MERSTON organ breathed on Monday a graceful tribute of this kind 
to Lord Mexreourne, through its ductile pipe. The Lord of 
Brockett Hall was indeed the beau idéal of a Premier. He was 
not aself-sufficient, tyrannical pedant, like Prex, doing every thing 
himself, or insisting that the members of his Cabinet should conform 
to his plans and principles. His colleagues “ spoke and acted like 
Ministers "—they enjoyed “liberty of action.” Such is my opi- 
nion, Lord Mersourne might say to Lord Patmenrston, but it is 
an affair belonging to your department, and you ought to know 
best. And thus it happened, that in the Saturnian reign of Met- 
BOURNE “ there was no jealousy or distrust to hinder the masterly 
developments of so many great questions én the speeches of Lord 
Palmerston.” 

These reminiscences of the time when the writer (or prompter) 
was in office, equal in pathos those in which Fenimore Coorer’s 
old sutler-wench recalls her “ darlint Captain Jack.” But, while 
their truth to nature compels us to heave a sigh in accord with 
them, stern principle prompts at the same time a protest against 
the doctrine they are meant to insinuate. 

A Cabinet has other and higher duties to perform than merely 
to make speeches in Parliament. In a Minister, a speech is only 
valuable as the means of explaining what may be misunderstood or 
defending what may be assailed in his policy: the carrying of that 
policy into act is his principal and most important duty. It is one 
of the errors incident to popular forms of government, to attribute 
undue weight to the mere secondary business of explanation and 
defence—speechmaking—to the neglect of the great business of 
action. A Minister ought to be something more than a mere de- 
bater; and it was the worst fault of Lord Mensournn’s Cabinet 
that they were mere speechmakers. The late Premier had, secm- 
ingly, no plan but to keep himself in; and with that view, cne 
member of his Cabinet was allowed to speak Free Trade to con- 
ciliate the Anti-Corn-law League, another to speak “ Further Re- 
form” to keep the Radicals quiet, a third to speak “ Finality” to 
soothe the Country Gentlemen, and Lord Patmerston to speak any 
kind of Foreign Policy he pleased in order to keep himself in good 
humour. Votes were gained by this tactic—showy members were 
kept in the Cabinet—but at the expense of rendering the Premier 
unable todo any thing, even if he had been actively inclined. ‘The 
readers of the debates might have fine speeches, (tastes differ on 
that point,) but Foreign affairs were mismanaged, and Colonial 
and Home affairs were left to fall into confusion for want of any 
management at all. Ministers were cantering their respective 
hobbies in all directions, and their nominal leader could not get his 
troops to advance. 

The man who is contented to hold office on such terms is unfit 
to manage the affairs of a nation. A Premier must have a definite 
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country, and his will must be predominant. 
take office under a Prime Minister of the great leading principles 
of whose policy he disapproves; but no true statesman, who ap- 
proves of those leading principles sufficiently to take office, will 
think it necessary to be running fussily about on all occasions tell- 
ing every one who will listen, “ I differ from my principal on this 
or t’other point.” He knows that if his conduct cannot make the 
world judge him fairly, incessant chattering will not mend the 
matter 





THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 
Yesrerpay, with its unseasonable sultry heat, threw us back 
almost into the middle of July; and Thursday rained, as it some- 
times will rain on such a day, as if to break a sportsman’s heart; 
but Wednesday was a true eve of the great annual festival the 


First of September, and naturally set one to recall the feelings of 


other years. 





It isa sad blunder in town-bred men to think of becoming sports- | 


men. There is no great harm in their reading the Sporting Maga- 


zine: Nimrop’s descriptions of a fox-chase are as pleasing and pro- | 


fitable excitement as Coorrr’s descriptions of a chase at sea. But 
for the Cockney, who has taste to appreciate the artistical merits 
of the author we have named, to betake himself to the fields in 
good earnest, is as great a mistake, and of exactly the same kind, as 
Don Quixote committed when he sallied forth to enact the knight- 
errant about whom he had read with such pleasure. 

If there is a day deserving to be called happy, it is a fine First 
of September. ‘The sun is bright and powerful, but tempered with 
a bracing air, like that which on the morning of last Wednesday 
succeeded the rain of the previous day. Jhe sportsman, who has 
been unable to rest all night lest he should over-sleep himself, has 
heard in the gray dawn the crowing of the partridges, and started 
from his bed as if at a trumpet’s call. There is beauty in the 
glossy crackling stubble-field, and beauty in the rich juicy green of 
the turnip-field ; there is beauty in the massive foliage of the trees, 
of which scarce a leaf has fallen or faded; there is beauty in the 
blue sky, and the high white clouds which drift across it. Through 
the sharp, clear air, the crack of the fowling-piece and the whistle 
of the sportsman to his dogs fall with unwonted distinctness on the 
ear. Over hedge, ditch, and paling, go the pointer and his master ; 
you can scarce tell which is the prouder and gladder of the two. 
The shooting-bag grows plumper, and the strap strains across the 
breast ; but it is one of the burdens we are proud to bear—like 
virtue, its own reward. We are in for one more First of September— 
one of those days which we have really lived. 

But, to enjoy all this, a man must have been trained to it from 
his youth: it is not a pleasure which every man can enjoy if it 
merely cross his way. Any one but.a thoroughbred sportsman will 
be knocked up before the day is half over; during two-thirds of it, 
if he do not give in, he will be toiling on with a miserable afiecta- 
tion of enjoyment, which every one sees through. Let him look for 
no sympathy: contempt and derision is all he will meet with. The 
delicate miss, who by the sweet smell of the hay and pastoral as- 
sociations should be tempted to undertake a day’s real work in the 
hay-fiel: d—the tailor, who, inspired by the braying of trumpets, the 
waving of feathers, and the flash of steel, should have been mad 
enough to venture his body in a tournament—are but typ ies of the 
folly ‘of a comfortable citizen donning the shooting-jacket and at- 
tempting to stride across lea and stubble from morn till dewy eve. 

The citizen’s place on such occasions is that ofa looker-on. IIe 
may mect the sportsmen, by appointment, at mid-day, to partake 
in some shady spot of a comfortable luncheon. He may even, if 
the place of rendezvous is not very far distant from the house, 
relieve them of a part of their load, and return with half- 
a-dozen brace of partridges or a hare dangling in his hand. 
He may squib the guns of his sporting friends for them when they 
return at evening; or, if particularly aspiring, he may take a shot 
at a hat, or a_horse- chesnut, or a turnip tossed into the air. But 
more than this it would be unwise for him to atten ipt. As he 
would escape chafed and galled limbs, and tossing and starting all 
night in a succession of feverish dozes, let him eschew the attempt 
to be a sportsman, and escape (in these Income-tax days) the ex- 
pense of dogs, gun, powder, shot, sporting-apparel, and the game- 
licence. 


—— 


ALLEGORY. 

Mr. Wavrer’s supporters in Nottingham have been celebrating his 
return by a great féte-champetre or fancy-fair. In the allegorical 
adornments of the tents, they ransacked all regions of the e. arth to 
express his genius and pay homage to his greatness. A maypole, 
“its extreme summit terminated by an open crown formed of long 
blue ribands,” was erected in the midst of a group of pavilions, 
“some resembling Chinese pagodas, others after more c!assical and 
picturesque designs. 
of the gables 
tion of the Holy Bible, bearing a crown and mitre, and in front an 
open book displaying the words ‘Common Pt rayer.” Qn the apex 

of the principal ‘pavilion, was a colossal Britannia, “ clothed in 
crimson drapery”; and “at her feet a very spirited stone figure of a 
lion, with his paw upon the Globe.” “ When the shades of ev ening 
had gathered around,” this “ picturesque and romantic scene” was 
lit up by “a beautiful display of Bengal fireworks.” Amid this ag- 
glomeration of Chinese, Bengal, and old English, Pagan and Chris- 
tian emblems, Mr. Watter ‘received an_address from “ the 





| cumstances may not be so well known, 
| require some confidence in our veracity to obtain for the facts which 


No honest man will assembled fair, “‘ You ladies may always command my services.’ 


It is the general opinion in Nottingham, that no festival more 
poetically classical—no adornments more truly characteristic of 
the hero of a day—have ever been witnessed: and it is thought 
that the artists who may be selected to ornament the new Houses 
of Parliament might do worse than take a hint from them. 





ABSENCE FROM THE NORWICH 
FESTIVAL. 

Tue following cor respondence has appeared in the Norwich papers. 

Some of our readers are aware that ev ery attempt to obtain the presence 

of Srour at the approaching Norwich Festival has failed; but the cir- 

and we are aware that it will 


SPOHR’S 


we are about to relate implicit credit. 

From Sprour the Norwich Committee received the most cordial as- 
sent to their request that he would again honour the Festival with his 
presence; but at the same time he informed them, that, holding under 
the Elector of Hesse Cassel the office of Kapellincister, his Sovereign’ s 
consent must also be obtained. ‘To this petty prince did the represen- 
tative of the Queen of England apply for the required permission: the 


; request was sent from the British Government through the Ambassador 


| similar 


Among « other devi ices with which “the centres | 
* were ornamented, was “ an emblematical representa. | 


at Frankfort; anda rude refusal was returned! The Duke of Cam- 
BRIDGE (who is related to the Elector by marriage) was then informed 
of the failure of the first application, and his good offices were solicited, 
His Royal Highness acceded to the request with prompt and hearty 
kindness; and from his cousin and former neighbour he received a 
refusal. By this princely mouse, therefore, i is the lion encaged, 
On his motives it would be vain to speculate. German princes are “not 
bound to assign reasons, be they rulers over millions or hundreds. It 
was a chance of obtaining notoriety, and therefore, perhaps, not to be 
lost. Francis and Bean obtained notoriety by their attacks on Queen 
Vicrorta; the Elector of Hesse Cassel, by having endeavoured to in- 
sult her representative and her uncle. No doubt, he would have laid 
an embargo on the Oratorio if he had been aware in time. This, how- 
ever, is beyond his reach. Perhaps this was the sore place. Irritated 
at the thought of having such a work of his Kapellmeister produced in 
Englanc 1, aud provoked “that the spirit of Spor should have escaped 
thither, the Elector might valiantly resolve to imprison his body. But 
speculation is the of mighty potentates are, and to infe- 
rior mortals ought to be, inscrutable! 

The subjoined letters are highly inte resting ; that of Madame Srpour— 
charming in its naive enthusia shi, and extraordinary in its expressive 
English—not less so than her illustrious husband’s. 





useless : acts 





TO EDMOND WODEHOUSE, ESQ., CHAIRMAN OF THE NORWICH 
FESTIVAL COMMITTEE. 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 18th August 1842.j 

My dear Sir—Today’s post has brought me a letter from Spohr, of which I 
subjoin a translation, omitting only a passage of which the tenor will be easily 
conjectured. The expression “of unhesitating confidence as to the manner in 
which his Oratorio will be produced at N« rich must be gratifying to every 
erfurmer in our band, while to the Committee and to the public it is a most 
welcome and satisfactory assurance. I believe that all the members of the 
orchestra are actuated by the same feeling, and eager to justify the confidence 
which has been so generously reposed in us. 

J extract for your perusal a portion of a letter from Madame Spohr, which 

the same post brought to my daughter, and which Iam sure will be read with 
interest. Those who know the unatfected simplicity of the writer’s character, 
will recognize, in the delight with which she speaks for herself and her hus- 
band of their former visit to Norwich, and their deep regret at being deprived 
of arenewal of that pleasure, only the language of sincere and unadorned 
truth. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours most sincerely, 
SPOHKR’S LETTER. 

“ Cassel, 8th August 1842. 

“ Dear and honoured Friend—Although I was somewhat prepared for the 
second refusal of our Elector, yet when it came, and the long-cherished hope 
of my visit to Norwich was finaily extinguished, it was a severe blow. * * * 

“ ‘Lo his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge I shall always be grateful 

for his prompt intercession; and I beg you to of fer Lim my warmest acknow- 
ledgments for his condescending kindness. 
e myself with thinking that my Oratorio will be conducted by you. 
I have no anxiety res specting its performance. The orchestral difficulties are 
less than those of C alvary, and to your band they will present none. The 
accompanied recitatives of Belshazzar will require the greatest share of atten- 
tion. The Quartet, ‘Strike the harp,’ woul to some singers appear difficult, 
but in unaccompanied part-music you English excel all others. [ remember 
the performance of some of your Glees as finished specimens of this kind of 
sing. ng. 

“The last two Choruses of the Oratorio I should especially have wished to 
have heard at Norwich, as my orchestra here did not execute them to my satis- 
faction. With you, I know that the prescribed ‘ pianos’ and ‘fortes’ will be 
observed. But Iwill not make my heart heavy by such fruitless wishes. 

“Let me beg of you to ———, to the Committee my deep regret that I 
cannot comply with their wish. For the Norwich Festival I wrote The Fall 
of Babylon, and there | hoped to have beev present, and to have conducted its 
first performance, ‘I'o the Mayor convey my grief at being deprived of the 
pleasure of again being under his hospitable roof. Debarred from the gratifica- 
tion of sceing you in ‘Eng gland, let me now look forward to that of seeing you 
again at Cassel. 

“ Farewell. Make me happy by a long 
Festival, and confirm my wishes for its success, 
members of your family. 

“ From my heart, w ‘holly yours, 


FROM MADAME SPOHR’S LETTER. 





Epwarp TAytor. 


TRANSLATION OF 





account of the proceeding at the 
Our warmest greetings to the 





Louis Spomur.” 


THE EXTRACT 

“ T never felt more the difliculty of expressing my thoughts in a foreign 
language than now, when I wish to tell you all 1 feel about the destruction of 
our hope to be present again at the glorious Festival at Norwich. But, indeed, 
I am not able to say the meanest part of what I think and feel. Many thanks, 
dearest friend, for the assurance of your warm sympathy, which is the best 
relief in our present sorrow. I grieve more for my dear husband than myself. 
Indeed, he did most ardently wish to conduct the performance of his new 
Oratorio, and for moarly ¢ erst pases he has hemes for this pleasure. When he 
compos iW AY S oD S arrancements 0 ov— 
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It is now nearly two years since it was first finished; and you may suppose it 
has been a sacrifice to delay the performance and ‘publication of it in this 
country, according to his promise to the Committee: but willingly he con- 
sented to this, hoping to be rewarded by the pleasure of having an accom- 
plished and glorious performance of it ‘at Norwich. Nor was it from this 
Oratorio alone that he promised himself so much pleasure—Oh no! Ie 
knows no greater enjoyment than hearing and admiring the immortal works of 
the ancient masters, such as Handel and Purcell, which in Norwich are per- 
formed in so worthy a manner. But the hope of all his pleasure is vanished, 
and his dream of a delightful fortnight in England is gone. For myself, 1 
never trusted so firmly in our second visit there, and therefore was prepared 
for the disappointment. Never had any journey afforded me so true and great 
pleasure as that to the last Norwich Festiva), and it seemed to me almost too 
great a hap pines s to enjoy it a second time. 

“It will give me true delight to have a description of th ie Festival, a bill of 
the Concerts, and any intelligence you can communicate about an event so 
interesting, and which is associated with so many sweet remembrances. 

[In a postscript to the publication in the Norwich papers, Mr. T 
adds—“1 beg to observe, that this is not a translation, but the J) glish of 


| 


a foreigner, who has studied our language not quite a sae] 
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NOTES ON NEW BUILDINGS. 
BRICK-BUILT CHURCHES. 


Tat a high degree of architectural beauty, in col 
well as form an d proportion, may be produced with bricl k a mortar 
only, is shown by the notable example of Christchurch, Streatham ; 
which was the subject of the first of these papers. We have ae look- 
ing round the Metropolis and its suburbs for other recent instances of 
the successful use of brick in buildings aiming at architectural dignity, 


and select three new churches, not yet opened for wor its but fi inished 


ur and effect as 





exteriorly, to exemplify a few rem: arks on the ornamental capabilities 

of brick-work. ‘I'wo of these—namely, All Saints, G rdon Square, 
and the Catholic Church, Duncan Terrace, ius! n—present 01 ly 
the street or entrance-front, and each is : 1 stone: the 








third—the church attached to the training or Normal School at Stanley 
Grove, in the Fulham Road—is wholly of brick, aud is viewed from 





the road on three sides: the three taken together afford the means of 
comparing the relative qualities of red, white, and yellow s, of 


which they are severally built. 

All Saints Church has the look of a chapel; its flat ficad 
brick being finished with a plain pediment and stone cornice, 
by pilasters, having on the angle a neat bell-turret or cupola 
round-headed window with ‘a broad stone framework, divi 
round pillar into two arched lig is let into the cenire; and « 
side is a door, ornam¢ nted with a semicircular heading of carved sione: 
pater, or circular ornaments of stone and verd antique, are the only 
id elegant; the 





n e@¢ ich 








other decorations. ‘The ens euble é is chaste ar propor- 
tions are good; and the combin: ation of angles and curves in the diff 





-entral window 
] ts of the 

ition on 
ment, 


ent parts produces an agreeable variety of lines. ‘The 
is a very handsome feature, with which the massive 
doors are in accordance: the ¢ cup olais not too k 
the apex of the pediment; and though by no means a s 
it is far from inc legant, and its utility would excuse a ] 
the kind. he pilasters, we think, should have been of stone through- 
out, for the connexion between their capitals and bases is not aj 
enough; and the strength of stone seenis needed to su} 
pediment. The patere 
them to account for their introduction : 
ficant to produce an cffect of colour; and at alittle distan 
one of the patches on the cheeks of an old-fashioned coquet 
terior fs plain to baldness: a sing all mouldins 
the large flat roof: the alta ir recess is decorated with pila: 
capitals of which the bea n-pod is tastefully introduced ia the 
Grecian honeysuckle. ‘This pretiy little fagade is d 
Dona.pson ; whose 1 snificent design for the Roy 
shamefully set aside by Mr. ‘Tire’s jobbing partisan 
pression of his talents that we hope to see borne out | 
greater bo, ortance than the pres sa 
The Catholic Church in Duncan Terrace has a 

with stone dressings in the Romanesque or ate in 
of a centre with a wide gable, and two square tox 
intended to be carried up as high as the angle of the gabl 
with lofty spires, when funds are available. The ce 
a handsome double door-way, decorated with a semicire 
stone, intended for sculpture; a row of three round 
above, connected by the imposts and resting ona contin 
and a large wheel-window in the gable, the apex of which is surmounted 
with a Greek cross in a circle: single doors with semicircular headings 
of stone open into the towers. The angles of the towers, as well as the 
doors and windows, are enriched with stone pillars; which, toge ‘ther 
with the mouldings and cornices, contrast with the red brick in a lively 
manner, giving relief, finish, and point, to the square, solid m ( 
producing a rich and ‘striking effect. The proporiions of the front a sit 
now appears are broad and low compared with what they will be when 
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the spires are added; but even as it is, these proportions are by no 
Means ungainly, and the impression altogether is stro I satis 2 
The interior at present shows nothing but brick wa ith the excep- 
tion of the semicircular apsis, which is stuccoed, and lighted with round- 
headed windows: it consists of a lofty nave, witha tim! — ed roof ; 
the side-aisles being divided into chapels and confessionals, by lofty 


pointed arches similar to that before the apsis. When comple oa, the 
decorations will be paintings on the walls; the timbers of the roof being 
varnished. ‘The mention of these timbers reminds us of one capital de- 
fect of the otherwise noble interior—the tie-beams intersect the point 
of the arch at the apsis end. ‘The architect is Mr. J. J. Scores; who 





| 
| 


walls: nor is this unfavourable impression entirely removed by the 
side-view from the pathway opposite ; while the view of the front shows 
a want of boldness and grandeur in ‘the entrance, to balance the other 
parts. We wished the two turrets had been made to flank the entrance; 
or that they had been clubbed together to form one handsome tower or 
steeple at the angle, or over the porch of the Western entrance. The 


' dimensions of the church are not large enough to admit of this pon- 


derous style of design, which only suits edifices of grand proportions, 
where the roofing is raised far above the eye: neither can we admire the 
numerous long, narrow, round-headed windows, which are rather suited 
to the pointed than the Norman style, especially as they are arranged 
in the fashion of lancet-windows: they cut up the breadth and destroy 
the massive simplicity of Norman architecture, without attaining the 
elegance and lightness of pointed Gothic. The yellow brick-work, 
unrelieved by stone dressings or colour, and with no greater projections 


| than the window and cornice mouldings to vary the surface, has a crude, 


has produced a fine building, with characteristics of grandeur as well as | 


simplicity. 

The Church in the Fulham Road is built of yellow brick, in the 
Norman style: it consists of a nave and transepts, with a semicircular 
apsis, the lower part ef which projects; and having square turrets with 
Spires at the intersection of the transepts in the angles nearest the 
nave. The end-view of the building, which one gets on the approach 
from town, is heavy ; the steep roofs of the chancel and transept and 
the spires forming a macs of slating that overpowers the forms of the 


unfinished, and common appearance : a few red and tawny bricks round 
the arches of the windows and in the cornice and mouldings would 
have been a great improvement, and preferable to stucco ornaments. 
The interior is more to be admired: it is solid, and of a handsome plain- 
ness. The nave has a light and elegant timbered roof, supported on the 
pilasters of semicircular arched compartments, into which the side-walls 
are divided: at the end, on each side of the entrance, are oak stalls for 
the dignitaries of the church: the altar is separated from the ambu- 
latory or projecting aisle of the apsis by a semicircular arcade of round 
pillars and round-headed arches, crowned with a groined roof of stone: 
the pulpit and organ are placed on either side of the altar, at the ex- 


| tremities of the ambulatory, abutting on the transepts, which are fitted 


The wood-work and architectural ornaments are in the 
stone tint and oak furnish the only contrast of 
colour. ‘The design is by Mr. Epwarp Biore; and though we cannot 
wholly approve his taste in this instance, and the building is too 
much like a miniature attempt at cathedral greatness, yet it is far 
from being vulgar. 

Brick buildings require contrasts of colour, either by means of stone 
or stucco, or bricks of different hue, to enliven them: even the old red 
brick houses, with pilasters and entablatures of moulded brick, closely 
have a monotonous aspect 5 white bricks only are insipid; 
yellow bricks, vulgar. But the addition of a little colour, judiciously 
introduced, effects an entire change: the staring red brick cubes with 
holes in the walls, that are such eyesores in country-towns, by the 
addition of a few mouldings of stone or stucco become attractive; and 
when, instead of porous bricks and coarse seams of mortar, the close- 
ks are finely jointed, the effect is beautiful. ‘There are 
four red brick houses in Oxford Street, nearly opposite Hanover Square, 
that form as noble a block of street architecture as any in the Metro- 
polis; aud Mr. Scotes’s Roman Catholic Church is a fine example of 
the union of red brick and stone in ecclesiastical architecture. ‘There 
is a warm, cheerful, and substantial look about good red brick-work: 
it is the ruddy colour in the cheek of homely architecture ; and, to carry 
out the simile, the brown brick may be likened to the squalid dirt of 
disease and poverty, and white t » the pallor of sickness. White bricks 

oon turn black under the comt se operations of rain and soot: the 
c hurch in Woburn Square—which, by the way, has the most gracefully- 
proportioned Gothic spire in London—shows the tint which its neigh- 
bour, Mr. DonaLpson’s new church, will acquire in a few years. 
Yellow bricks keep their cok ur longer, though not so wellas red, nor are 
they so handsome: but much depends on the quality of the clay, on 
materials used in making, on the burning, and the laying of the bricks. 
Che use of brick-work for architectural decoration is likely to lead to 
onts s in the manufacture; and already, we believe, there is a 
patent in operation for making bricks by pressure, which would render 
moulced bricks little more expensive than others, and may lead to the 
multiplication of their colours and the improvement of their quality. 
We could not but regret the indifferent quality of the brick-work in Mr. 
Wyxp’s Church at Streatham, and in the magnificent Catholic Church 
in progress of erection by Mr. PuGin, opposite Bedlam. Stone not 
lose $ its ¢c but decays, in the moist climate. of England, be- 
very expensive: bricks made of pure clay, like the Roman 
“aid with cement, would last longer than stone, and retain 
to the last; moreover, they admit of chromatic effects, that 
eauty of architecture. 
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, BOLEYN 
TO THE THE SPECTATOR. 

Srr—Once of the daily papers having given extracts from the third Record 
Report, just published, relative to the * aga de secretis,” and called attention 
by a separate paragraph to the proceedings connected with Queen ANNE 
Boeyn, I am induced to say that this bag was always known to be in exist- 
ence; and an account thereof (though not in detail) appears in the Record 
Commission Report of 1800, peges 114 and 118; where Mr. Temp.ar, of the 
Crown Office, recomm — a catalogue of its contents to be made; which was 
subs quently done, and is, I believe, now at the Rolls House. 

It is not my intention rte *nter into historical controversy ; but we know that 
the King married, had two children, (one being still-born,) and subsequently 
beleaded her, and with indecent haste married Lady JANE Seymour the next 
day. My only object is to state > th at there is nothing fresh in this report of 
1$42 to fix guilt upon or criminate the Queen. 

‘Those who wish further information, may study Bishop Burnet, Sir JAMES 
Mackintosnu, Kergutrry, and others ; or should they desire instruction 
blended with amusement in the way of pleasing narrs itive, they may read the 
fourth volume of Miss SrricKLANp’s Lives of the Queens of E Ingland. 

I believe this bag has been examined by several : it contains the indictments, 
prece pts, conviction, &c., but not the evidence on which that conviction took 














place—be g a very material difference. 

1 wish it to be distinctly understood, that Iam not writing against Record 
men, or expressing any opinion on their Reports, but merely to prevent an er- 
roneous inference being drawn on so interesting a point of history ; for, from 
what has transpired, the public might perbaps inadvertently be led to ima- 
gine that this bag was a new discovery, and that the contents criminated the 
unfortunate Quec n; neither of which is the fact, and I trust there is no im- 
propriety ins ring 80. 

Although I mi ght get a friend to sign this, or put a fictitious name, I prefer 
subscribing myself your obedient humble servant, 

Freperick Devon. 
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MASSON’S JOURNEYINGS IN AFGHANISTAN, &c. 
Tues three volumes describe a series of travels through the coun- 
tries stretching from the mouths of the Indus and the Arabian Sea, 
to Lahore, the capital of Runsret Sincu. They were performed 
between 1826 and 1838 ; during the last three years of which pe- 
riod, Mr. Masson resided in Cabul, as “ agent for communicating 
intelligence in those quarters”; to which equivocal post he was ap- 
pointed without application, and without his consent asked or ob- 
tained. On the arrival of the mission of Sir ALexANDER (then 
Captain) Burnes, the old “agent for communicating intelligence” 
differed with the new agent for establishing commercial relations ; 
and, after a variety of unpleasantness, Mr. Masson tendered his 
resignation, for the second or third time during his three years’ 
career, and it was at last accepted. 

The work which was the result of so much time and experience 
comprises two great divisions; one containing the narrative of the 
traveller's journies, and an account of his observations and adven- 
tures; the other, our “ political relations beyond the Indus,” and 
the circumstances which led to the unfortunate war. In our no- 
tice, we shall keep these two divisions distinct ; beginning with 
the travels. 

Excepting a variety of excursions in Cabul and the surrounding 
districts or provinces, during Mr. Masson’s long sojourn at the 
city of Cabul, his journies were three in number; embracing 
the entire theatre of the war, and a good deal more. Ilis first 
journey commenced in 1826, and occupied four years, Starting 
from Bhawalpoor, a city on the Sutlege, or Ghara, near its junction 
with the Indus, he reached Peshawur; and thence passed on to 
Jellalabad, Cabul, Candahar, and through the Bolan Pass to Shika- 
poor,—being the route, reversed, which our army took on its ad- 
vance. From Shikapoor he ascended the banks of the Indus; 
passing over much of his former ground, till be reached Lahore ; 
where he sojourned for some time with the European officers in 
the service of the Rajah. After this long exploration, Mr. Masson 
made a voyage to Bushir in the Persian Gulf; and thence passed 
on to Tabreez in Persia; where he was hospitably entertained by 
the present Sir Joun Campre.t, in charge of the mission; and 
to whom his obligations, he says, ‘are more than mere words can 
express, and far greater than might be seemly to relate in these 
pages—yet,” he continues, “I may be permitted to record, that if 
my subsequent labours have proved advantageous to science, it was 
owing to his generosity that I was placed in the position to prose- 
cute them.” Returning, in 1831, to the Indus, or rather to Beloochis- 
tan, Mr. Masson took up his abode for some months at the port 
of Sonmeanee,* with an enforcd praectise as a physician and portrait- 
painter: but having no regular knowledge of the healing art, he 
followed the judicious course of prescribing such medicines as he 
conceived adapted to the disorder, when he knew what it was, but 
when he did not, giving nothing that would do harm. At Son- 
meanee, after a while, he met with a merchant of Kalat, who in- 
vited him to accompany the caravan with which he was return- 
ing home; by which means, our author was enabled to cross the 
wildest part of Beloochistan, and to push on as far as Moostoong ; 
whence, accompanicd by his mercantile friend, he finally returned 
by another route to Sonmeanee. Not long afterwards, another 


caravan enabled the traveller to reach Cabul by similar lines of | 


route, though not always by the same roads as those which he had 
already traversed—namely, Khordah, Kalat, Moostoong, Candahar, 
and Ghuznee. And at Cabul, or its neighbourhood, Mr. Masson 
remained till political circumstances compelled him to leave that 
country, and finally the East. 

It is obvious that a man who spent so many years among a suc- 
cession of barbarous tribes, with no other apparent motive than a 
love of acquiring a knowledge of strange countries and adding to 
scientific information, must have an innate propensity for travelling. 
But neither the time occupied nor the distance passed over can 
convey an idea of the hardships Mr. Masson suffered, or the 
difficulties and dangers he encountered, or the untiring energy that 
carried him through. The narrative of all his larger journies, but 
more especially of his first, reminds one of the explorations of the 
older travellers, when man depended upon his own address and 
powers of endurance to carry him successfully through strange 
countries, rather than the mechanical contrivances of these days of 
steam-boats and locomotives, or at worst of diligence, palanquin, 
or horseback. The first four years of Mr. Masson’s wanderings 
were passed on foot and unattended, with no other raiment than 
what he carried on his back, without merchandise, and with little 
money. He was dependent for his subsistence upon the hos- 
pitality of the rude but simple and often kind-hearted people he 
travelled among; he was guided on his route by directions from 
village to village, or by casual travellers he fell in with; his life, 
and property such as it was, were only safe through the honesty 
of the people, or in the district of robber-tribes by means of strong 
parties who permitted him to jointhem, whilst for any thing beyond 
dare subsistence he was indebted to the generosity of the friends 


* « Sunmeanee.’— Not to puzzle readers who have Mr. Wyin’s map in their band, 
we fullow the spelling of the map in our text: Mr. Masson spells the place Sunmiani. 








he made. This picture, however, only applies as far as Candahar. 
Thence to Shikapoor, through a succession of deserts and the far- 
famed Bolan Pass, he had, after robbery, to endure hunger, cold, 
and illness. It was his intention to have joined a caravan or 
kafila; but the person who undertook to inform him of its de- 
parture neglected to do so, and it started without him. Endea- 
vouring to overtake it, he fell among thieves, and was plundered of 
every thing save a scanty garment, and beaten to boot. Escaping 
slavery through the conscience of some elderly gentlemen and a 
mullah, he succeeded in reaching the kafila, where he had to join the 
party of a saintly beggar to procure bread; and was in danger of 
perishing by the night-cold, but a compassionate soldier gave him 
a postin or greatcoat. Beyond the risk which attends all travel- 
ling in countries where life is of no value, danger would have been 
at an end when he reached the kafila; but the hardships Mr. 
Masson underwent had begun to affect a naturally strong consti- 
tution, and he was often unable to keep up with the caravan; 
though he eventually succeeded in crossing the Indus in safety. 
In his other journies the same hardships were not undergone, 
because he travelled as the friend of the principal men of the 
caravan, and had means of riding when he pleased ; but there was 
the same dependence upon the kindness of strangers or his own 
resources, and a similar isolation from the sound of his mother- 
tongue, as well as from the most trifling coraforts of civilized life. 

Travelling in the manner we have described, and very often in 
the guise of an Asiatic, it cannot so much be said that Mr. Masson 
had opportunities of observing the native character, as that he 
was compelled by necessity to observe it. The length of time 
he remained in most of the principal places, and the years he spent 
in Cabul, together with the familiar manner in which he lived with 
the people, still further increased his means of observation; and 
have given to his book a fulness and individuality of knowledge 
which no other late work on these countries can pretend to. With 
a good map of the region visited, (for Mr. Masson’s volumes are 
unaccountably published without one,) and this Narrative, the at- 
tentive reader may deduce a clearer idea of the nature of the 
country and the character of its people and their chiefs than from 
any other source. Indeed, it is not too much to say that Mr. Mas- 
son’s work is indispensable to any one who wishes to acquire an 
accurate view of these points, and the means of forming a proper 
judgment on our unfortunate interferences with that country. 

‘The manner of the book is perhaps in some degree inferior to the 
matter, at least as regards the writer’s residences in Cabul and his 
excursions in the surrounding country. ‘The narrative of his first 
journey has the unity of interest which attaches to Conno.zy’s 
travels; and though Masson’s pictures of Oriental manners are not 
quite so striking and vivid as those of his predecessor, they have a 
pervading air of subdued truth, which, if not so populaily effective, 
may perhaps better satisfy the mind as suggesting less of an artist- 
like skill in the getting-up. lis succeeding narratives, especially 
those which follow his second arrival at Cabul, are more deficient 
in singleness: the story of the journey is sometimes suspended for 


| description or disquisition, not serving as a background to the 





sketches of his own adventures, but forming pictures of themselves. 
His historical episodes are not always introduced with judgment ; 
either from intermingling too much with his own narrative, or 
being too widely separated from one another: they are often, also, 
overcrowded with local particulars and names, which the English 
public cannot without effort remember or identify; Mr. Masson 
having really thrown upon the reader some of the trouble which 
it is the author's business to take off his hands. 

It must not be inferred from this that the composition is heavy 
or liteless. On the contrary, it is buoyant and tinged with Oriental 
character throughout ; whilst in a thorough exhibition of Oriental 
life—in the variety of fortune, singularity of incident, versatility 
of character, and infinite roguery—it stands unrivalled ; illustrat- 
ing what has often been asserted, that the Arabian Nigits, in the 
human parts, is less a romance than a transcript of life. 

The interest of Mr. Masson’s book begins with the beginning. 
On his arrival at Bahawalpur, he fell in with a character; whose 
view of the supposed condition and political objects of the traveller 
perhaps explains some of the attention which he frequently re- 
ceived where he was known as an European. 

THE AUTHOR AT BAHAWALPUR. 

At Bahawalpur I was the guest of one Khan Mahomed, a man high in au- 
thority, if not the Governor of the place; and in one or two conversations I 
held with him, he acquitted himself very fairly, his themes being “irate 
medicine, the philosopher’s stone, and religion,—fashionable topics with great 
and learned men in the East. I was astonished at some of his questions 
about Russia, and other European powers, but less so at some curious notions 
he entertained as to the nature of the Company Sahib; having previously heard 
from Salim Singh, an officer of the Bikkanir Rajah, that the Company Sahib 
was a very good old lady, for whom he had a great respect. But the forte of 
Khan Mahomed was medicine; and the large quantity of glass hottles ranged 
around his apartment, and filled with variously-coloured liquids, evinced, if 
not his proficiency as a physician, some little dexterity as a compounder. 

He was very anxious to know my business, and could hardly believe that I 
had none, or that I had not brought some message to the Khan, to whom he 
loyally expressed the devotion of a slave. I had frequently before been sus- 
pected to be an elchi, or ambassador ; and it was vain I appealed to the negative 
evidences of my poverty, and my trudging alone and on foot. Europeans 
were considered incomprehensible beings; and the inconveniences I bore from 
necessity were imputed to choice, or to *‘ikhmat,” or ingenuity. 

AN INDIAN ADVENTURER. 

The Bakhshi was anxious that I should spend my time pleasantly until the 
Khan revisited Ahmedpur, which he was expected to do in a few days; and as- 
signed me to the care of Rabmat Khan, a Rohilla officer, who from long ser- 
vice in Hindostan was supposed to be acquainted with European mauners and 
habits, and therefore competent to attend to my wants. 
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Rahmat Khan cheerfully accepted his charge, and conducted me to his quar- 
ters; which were indeed not very good ones, still a distinct and tolerably fair 
house was prepared for my reception. The Bakshi was also careful to send 
after me a variety of provisions, with bedsteads, utensils, and water-vessels, as 
is the usual observance in the case of public guests, among whom I learned 
that I was enumerated. Rahmat Khan was a native of Rampur, in Northern 
India; and I gleaned from his history, that he had been a soldier of fortune, 
having commanded in his palmy days two battalions in the camp of the Mah- 
ratta Sirdar Hirah Singh. Afterwards, he had served under the celebrated 
Amir Khan, and still Jater, under the banners of the Bhow Sahib, the chief of 
Jawad; when, at the capture of that fortress by the British, he became a pri- 
soner of war. When set at liberty, he abandoned India, and gained Bahawal- 


pur; where the command of a hundred men was conferred upon him, with the | 


custody of the gharri of Fazilpur, on the frontier of Sind. 
at two rupees per diem; but I was told he realized about five rupees by false 
musters, and practices which, if not permitted, are at least tolerated. Unable, 
however, to forget or to forego the gayeties to which he had been accustomed 
in the Mahratta camps, he was necessarily involved in debt, to the large 
amount of six thousand rupees; and during my stay with him we had some 
nautches,—spectacles of which, like most natives of India, he was excessively 
fond, and concluded that I must be equally so. His men were generally of the 
same town or province as himself. Many of them were attached to him when 
in better circumstances ; and all of them, according to their own assertions, had 
been in more honourable and lucrative employ than that of the Khan of 
Bahawalpur. 
A BITTER FEAST, NEAR PESHAWUR. 

On another occasion I was invited to a village feast, some two or three miles 
from tlie city, and found a large concourse of people assembled. ‘The enter- 
tainment consisted of rice and roghan; but it was so bitter that I was obliged 
to declare [ could not eat it. Saleh Mahomed, who was with me, instructed 
me that the unpalatable taste had been caused by certain twigs, which, accord- 
ing to him, were employed when it is intended to moderate the appetites of 
guests; and it proved that this feast was, in great measure, a compulsive one ; 
wherefore the person, at whose charge it was made, not feeling at liberty to 
evade it, had taken this plan of making it as little expensive to himself as pos- 
sible. I was amused to witness the wry faces of the company; who neverthe- 
less persisted in eating, especially as Saleh Mahomed had busied himself to 
procure mea dish in which the twigs had not been inserted, and to which I 
was able to do justice. 


One individual sent with Mr. Masson as a sort of guide and 


guard, was a Patan, wholly illiterate, but who had studied in the | 


college of the world, and picked up a good deal of serviceable 

knowledge as to getting on in strange places. Tere is one of his 

Gil-Blas-like pranks. 
THE AUTHOR’S PATAN AT KILLA AZEM. 

On the following day, we gained Killa Azem, a large village with castle ; 
where my Patan finding some people acquainted with Mir Kamardin of Pesha- 
wer, boldly asserted himself to be a nephew of the Mir. The appearance of 
this man was so rude, that I wondered any one could be deceived by his pre- 
tended relationship with the venerated Pir; but his tale seemed to be credited 
here. When the villagers assembled for evening prayer, the Pesh Namaz, or 
person who stands before the congregation and recites prayers, in deference to the 
Patan’s supposed sanctity and affinity, wished him to officiate in his stead; anda 
long contest of civility ensued, which amused me not a little, as my companion 
was so illiterate that he could not repeat his prayers. Of course he declined 
the proffered honour, and fell in with the group behind; where he had nothing 
to do but to imitate them in the required genuflexions and prostrations, mum- 
bling what he pleased to himself. 

The whole incident of the robbery and danger of our traveller is 
full of interest, but too long to extract with a reference to the 
other matter before us. Here is part of his adventures on first 
joining the caravan. 

A TRAVELLER'S SHIFTS. 

I found the kafila encamped under the fort wall; and joining it, it was no easy 
matter to satisfy the curiosity of the several individuals composing it ; but this 
accomplished, 1 became an object of neglect, and I began to fear the possibility 
of suffering from want among these people. I went to Khadar Khan, the princi- 
pal man in the company, and stating my case, requested his assistance during 
the journey. He frankly replied, he would give me none; and further said, I 
should not accompany the kafila. Night coming on, fires were kindled, round 
which the individuals of the kafila respectively grouped. Having no other 
clothing than the tattered perjamas of the camel-drivers, and the cold being so 
intense that ice was found on the water in the morning, of the thickness of 
pethaps three quarters of an inch, I suffered accordingly, and ventured to ap- 
proach the fires, invitation being out of the question. I did so only to mect 
repulses. Iwas rejected from all of them; some alleging that I was a Kafr, 
others no reason at all. In this desperate state of affairs, I was thinking of 
hazarding a visit to the tents, when a poor but humane fellow came and led 
me to his bivouac. He said he was but a poor man, and lived coarscly, but that 
I should partake of his fare during the journey; that he had absolutely no 
clothing, or I should not continue naked. My new friend, named Mahomed 
Ali, was one of four associates, who had two or three camels laden with pome- 
granates. I gladly availed myself of his offer, and returned him my acknow- 
ledgments. He kindled his fire and seated me by it, desiring me on no ac- 
count to be dejected—that God was merciful, and would provide every thing 
needful. 
the kafila; whose composition I shall here briefly describe. 

I was seated with my new friends, when a youth, travelling without means, 
came, and said he would put me in the way of procuring food for the night. 1 
paid no great attention to him, feeling easy on that score; but my companions 
told me to go with him. I therefore obeyed, and was provided with a formida- 
ble long pole, for what purpose I was at a loss to conjecture; the youth and 
another Durani, destitute Lut well dressed, being similarly armed. We then 
made for the tents; nearing which, my associates commenced howling Allah, 
Allah, Allah! and the poles, I found, were to keep the dogs at bay while the 
begging of bread was carried on. ‘The appeal for charity at no one tent was 
ineffectual; the inmates hastening to afford their mites, many even asking if 
flour or bread was needed. Our begging was carried on systematically ; the youth, 
who appeared perfect in his part and accustomed to such scenes, going towards 
the entrance of the tents and stating we were Hajis, while I and the Durani, by 
plying our long poles, had to contend with dogs assailing us on all sides, as if con- 
8clous we were demanding the scraps which they considered their due. About 
thirty or forty pounds weight of bread was procured ; of which I merely received 
as much as sufficed for the evening’s meal. The cold increasing as the night ad- 
vanced, I suffered much from the want of clothing : my companions, on preparing 
for sleep, furnished me witha quantity of wood to enable me to keep the fire alive 
during the night, over which I was ‘to sit: I did so, with my knees drawn up 
to my chin; nevertheless the severity of the cold was seriously felt. ‘I'owards 
morning, my situation being observed by a Mogal soldier in the service of 
Khader Khan, he came and threw over my shoulders a postin, or greatcoat, if 
I may so express myself, made of the skins of cumbas, or large-tailed sheep, the 


I now became easy as to subsistence, and considered myself as one of | 
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His pay was fixed | 











leather excellently prepared, and tie fleece well preserved. They are the ge- 
neral winter-habits of all classes in Khorassan, and are certainly warm and com- 
fortable. 

I endeavoured to rise and return thanks; when I found that, what with the 
heat of the fire in front and the intensity of the cold behind, my limbs were 
contracted, and fixed in the cramped position in which I had been so long 
sitting. I now became alarmed lest I should not be able to accompany the 
kafila: nor should I, had it started early in the morning, as katilas generally 
do; but this, with a view to the convenience of the women, did not march 
until the sun was high above the horizon. ‘This was a fortunate circumstance, 
as the solar heat gradually relaxed the stiffness of my limbs; and as I be- 
came warm in walking the pain lessened. I know not whether to impute my 
misfortune here to the presence of the fire or to the cold. My legs and arms 
were covered with blotches, and at their respective joints were reduced toa 
state of rawness. The latter evil disappeared in a few days, but the pains in 
the limbs continued to distress me exceedingly for four or five months, and 
have not wholly left me to this day, and probably never will. ‘The present of 
this postin was undoubtedly the means of my preservation, as I never should 
have been able to have passed another night in similar nudity; and the cold, I 
afterwards found, increased for the next eight or ten marches. 

AN ODD TRIO. 

I took up my quarters at the masjit; and found there an aged but respecta- 
ble-looking man, like myself a masafar, or stranger, who called himself a saiyad. 
At the period of the fourth prayers he was asked to join in them, but declined, 
affirming that he did not know the characters of the people, or of the mulla 
behind whom he should stand. ‘These reasons were admitted; not that they 
were good, but from courtesy. I was not asked to pray, as it was said I was 
a faquir, and faquirs are allowed to be graceless. We were afterwards joined 
by another masafar, also a well-dressed old man, who gave out that he was a 
mir, and going to Multan. Connected with the masjit were apartments, one 
inhabited by the person appointed to take charge of the building, and others for 
the use of travellers and strangers. In one of them we were seated, the pesh- 
kidmat or servitor of the masjit making an excellent fire; and the interval 
between the fourth and fifth or last prayers was spent in much amusing con- 
versation. 

It must be conceded, that three impostors were this night trespassing on the 
charity of the good people of Matteli. ‘The silver-haired sinner, who avowed him- 
self a saiyad, was no more one than I was; the man of Multan was too ignorant 
to be considered a mir, and certainly I had as little pretensions to be thought 
a Patan faquir. Our saiyad, however, talked most, and in the Hindustani 
dialect, better perhaps understood by myself than by his other auditors. He 
repeated some most egregious falschoods ; and gave an account of his travels in 
a country beyond Thibet, where beggars were fed on golden plates. He then, 
with reference to me, descanted on faquirs, and described the several classes: to 
a class never possessing wealth, he, naturally enough, referred me. The Pesh- 
kidmat was lost in wonder at these narrations, and often exclaimed on the sin- 
gularity of having three persons from countrics so distant assembled together, 
and seemed to be very proud of being honoured with their company. The 
saiyad, who of course came from no ordinary place, asserted that he was from 
a country beyond Chin, or China. His language betrayed him; and his fre- 
quent mention of Delhi satisfied me as to where he belonged. : 

When the fifth prayers were concluded, and good Mussulmans take their 
supper, we, the strangers, were thought of; andthe Peshkidmat, to whose duty 
the office belongs, brought in plenty of bread and sagh, or vegetables boiled 
with roghan, and seasoned—a very general accompaniment to bread in Sind ; 
the vegetables being spinach, or meti, (fenugreek.) My companions, to sup- 
port their quality, and perhaps expecting something better, pretended to be 
unable to sup unless on meat; and the bread and sagh was given to me, and I 
made a very good meal of it. Nothing more costly was produced, and the 
saiyad and the mir were finally obliged to put up with bread alone, complaining 
loudly of the inhospitality of the people of Matteli. When they departed in 
the morning, one of the villagers observed that the saiyad was a kimia-ghar, or 
alchemist ; and my having been satisfied with sagh was so well taken that 
breakfast was brought for me before I left. 

A DELICATE “SITTING” AT SONMEANEE. 

Having one day taken the likeness of a young Hindu, the son of my friend 
Tah Mal, by the assistance of a camera-lucida, the fact was reported to a lady, 
the dhai or nurse of the young Jam; and she could not rest until she had her 
likeness taken. How this was to be effected, was a difficulty. It is not the 
custom for a lady of the standing of this fair dhai to admit a male stranger to 
her presence ; and she, moreover, was held in singular repute for propriety and 
delicacy of conduct, upon which she much prided herself. It was further, as I 
discovered, necessary that I was to be fully impressed with the conviction of 
her purity of mind and elevated feelings, and in nowise to suspect that so 
common a failing as vanity made her desirous of seeing her fine features on 
paper. I readily promised every thing; and the ingenuity of a Jukia Mirza, a 
platonic admirer, as he represented himself, of the lady’s beauty and accom- 
plishments, and who officiated as the entremise in this affair, brought about the 
desired end. She was to believe that she had weak eyes, and that they could 
be cured only by my placing the camera-lucida at a certain distance from them; 
and I was to believe that on consideration only of my being a tabib the lady 
had been induced to infringe etiquette and admit a male to her presence. I 
was further to believe, that she was not aware that her picture was to be taken, 
but that, as the Jukia had explained to her, by means of the camera-lucida her 
sight was to be benefited. When all was arranged, and a convenient opportu- 
nity presented, the Jukia introduced me to this lady; and I found a female of 
very respectable appearance, if not so handsome as his flattering reports had 
led me to expect. She was very courteous and dignified, but, like myself, pre- 
served her countenance with some trouble. She spoke fluently in Persian, 
and was, for such a country, a superior woman. I contrived to get over the 


| business tolerably well, and produced a picture, which I perfected at my 





lodging, and which, I was told by the Jukia, answered the purpose of pleasing 
her. 
MAKING FRIENDS IN THE EAST. 

The mode in which my acquaintance commenced with the Patan merchants 
may illustrate the ease as weil as security which in mose instances obtains of 
making acquaintances, if not friends, among the trafficking classes of Afghans. 

I was sitting alone in my hired apartment in the bazar of Sunmiani, when 
one of the merchants, a stout well-dressed person, came in front of iny abode, 
evidently with the intent to address me; but after a short gaze, he turned about 
and went his way. The fact was, I was sitting cross-legged on my chaharpabi, 
or cot, and, according to the fashion here, without a shirt; and not being in 
the best humour with myself and the world, my appearance was not very pre- 
possessing. I guessed the cause of the merchant’s abrupt departure; and ta 
be prepared in case of another visit, clad myself in clean white linen, and, pre- 
paring coffee, seated myself a little more gracefully. The beverage I drank 
from a sparkling tumbler, in default of china, and before me I had two or three 
books. In a short time, the Patan reappeared, probably without any notion of 
accosting me, whom he had rejected as beneath his notice; but chancing to di- 
rect a glance towards me, he seemed astonished at my metamorphosis; and be- 
fore he could recover from his surprise, I addressed him with a courteous and 
sonorous Salam Alikam. He of course gave the responding salutation, Alikam 
Salam, and advanced to me. I invited him to sit down; and a short conver- 
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sation followed, in which I expressed my desire to leave Sunmiani; and he said, 
«* Why not accompany me to Kalat?” I asked when he would start ; and he 
eaid, “ This evening,” and left me. My resolution was instantly fixed, and I 
set about packing my effects. Soon after, I was visited by four other Afghans 
of the party, and they testified their pleasure that I was about to be their com- 
panion. I next went intothe bazar, arranged some money-matters, and hired 
a camel for two rupees to carry me to Bela. I was anew seated in my apart- 
ment, when the merchant whom I had first seen again passed; and, observing 
my effects arranged for motion, asked me, “ In God’s name, are you going with 
me?” Ireplied, “In God’s name, I am”; when he took my hands, and 
placing them with his own upon his eyes, assured me that he would do my 
“ kistmat” on the road, and would from Kalat provide me with trustworthy 
companions for Kandahar, Kabal, or elsewhere, as I might think proper. 
AN ALCHEMIST. 

He gave me much of his time; and was a fair specimen of the Durani gentle- 
man, combining a somewhat refined manner and good-natured sense with a 
good deal of simplicity and credulity. 
mist ; and I was amused to observe how courteously he would address every 
faquir or jogi he met with. 
the mendicant, the greater he thought the chance of his being in posse-sion of 
the grand secret. He had particular veneration for Hindu jogis. 1 apprehend 
his attentions to me were in part owing to his idea that, being a Feringhi, I 
was also an adept in the occult sciences. It grieved me, aware that he was 
needy, to see him dissipating his scanty funds in silly and unmeaning experi- 
ments. On his arrival at Kalat, a messenger had been despatched to Kotru, in 
Kachi, to bring all the limes that could be procured: some bright idea had 
flashed across his mind that a decisive result could be obtained from lime-juice. 
At other times, he was seeking for seven-years-old vinegar. ‘The acrid miiky 
juices of the plants in the neighbourhood were all submitted to trial. Mehrab 
Khan had sanctioned a trifling daily allowance to him, but could not afford to 
give sufficient salary to detain the Khan at Kalat. One morning, 1 met him 
on his return from an audience at the Miri. Remarking that he was excited, 
I asked him what was the matter? He replied by vociferating, in no very deli- 
cate terms, how he should be pleased to treat Mehrab Khan, and his wives and 
his sons and his daughters; and hoped that the Devil would take Kalat, and 
the men and the women of Kalat. Inaday or two, he procecded towards 
Haidarabad, in Sind, where he would meet an old friend in Samandar Khan, 
Popal Zai. Din Mahomed made two moderate demands of me—to provide him 
with a son, and to instruct him in the art of making gold. 

CHEATING THE CUSTOMS. 

We were still in motion when we were joined by three or fuur Baloches, who 
claimed a transit-fee, the due of a petty Baloch chief residing at Chalardeh, to 
our west. With the insolence of men in authority, they commanded the kafila 
to halt, and called for the chillam and tobacco. ‘The Afghans waggishly filled 
the chillam with chirs; and the Baloches, unaccustomed thereto, as if by en- 
chantment fell asleep, and the kafila left them snoring in happy oblivion on 
the ground. We halted a little after midnight, at Lagai, near a karez. Near 
us was a small rectangular walled residence, and a square tower, with a newly- 
planted garden. Here, during the day, arrived the Baloches, furious on account 


of having been outwitted, and of having been put to the trouble of following | 


the kafila. 
HOSPITALITY AT CABUL. 

There are few places where a stranger so soon feels himself at home, and be- 
comes familiar with all+classes, as at Kabal. There can be none where all 
classes so much respect his claims to civility, and so much exert themselves to 
promote his satisfaction and amusement. He must not be unhappy. To 
avow himself so, would be, he is told, a reproach upon the hospitality of his 
hosts and entertainers. I had not been a month in Kabal before I had become 
acquainted with I know not how many people; had become a visiter at their 
houses, a member of their social parties. 
bring me a summons to attend some family-circle in some one of the many 
gardens of the city. The stranger-guest will not fail to be astonished at the 
attentions paid to him on such occasions. It seems as if the entertainment 
had been expressly designed for him, and that the company had no other object 
than to contribute to his gratification. The most rigid mind must admire such 
politeness, and the feelings which prompt its exhibition. 

AFGHAN TOLERATION. 

It is matter of agreeable surprise to any one acquainted with the Mahome- 
dans of India, Persia, and Turkey, and with their religious prejudices and anti- 
pathies, to find that the people of Kabal are entirely free from them, In most 
countrics, few Mahomedans will eat with a Christian; to salute him, even in 
error, is deemed unfortunate, and he is looked upon as unclean. Here none of 
these difficulties or feelings exist. 
“ kitabi,” or “one of the book.” 
sionally an Armenian Christian presented himself desiring to become a con- 
vert to Islam, was wont to inquire what he had found deficient in his own re- 





He was a desperate kimiaghar or alche- | 


The wore unseemly the garb and appearance of | 


tribunals on a charge of blasphemy; the sentence was sang-sar, or to be stoned 
to death. The unhappy culprit was brought to the Armenians, that they, as 
particularly interested, might carry into effect the punishment of the law, 
They declined; when the Mahomedans led the poor wretch without the city, 
and his life became the forfeit of his indiscretion. It was singular that an 
attack upon the divinity of our Saviour should have been held cognizable in a 
Mahomedan ecclesiastical court, and that it should have been resented by 
those who in their theological disputes with Christians never fail to cavil on 
that very point. 





SNOW IN CABUL. 

Two kinds of snow are distinguished, the warm and cold; the first is bene- 
ficial, the last prejudicial. Warm snow, in fact, implies pure snow, and cold 
snow frozen or iced snow. ‘To the inhabitants of the city an excess in the 
flaky supply is not only inconvenient, but induces more serious evil. Now 
that a thaw took place, in consequence of the mud-walls of the buildings 
having become completely saturated with moisture, their foundations yielded 
to the pressure of the weight above them, and very many houses fell in. Each 
accident was announced by a tremendous crash. In my neighbourhood, two 
or three dwellings were involved in ruin. It was consolatory amid these 
cisualtics to know that little or no personal injury was sustained by the inha- 
bitants; a conservative power seemed to watch over human life. Children, as 


| usual in cases of calamity, paraded the roofs of the tenements, invoking the 


intercession with Heaven of their Prophet and saints. 

A considerable part of Mr. Masson’s time was occupied in an- 
tiquarian research and scientific observations ; to which topics he 
has devoted some portion of his work, and he seems to propose 
discussing those subjects more fully in a separate publication. 
Into the field of Bactrian and Oriental antiquities, however, we are 
not going to enter at all; but we may quote the summary of his 


| exertions in procuring coins from the plain of Begram. 


} other relics. 





No holyday occurred that did not | 


“ Before the commencement of winter, when the plain, covered with snow, 
is of course closed to research, I had accumulated one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-five copper coins, besides a few silver ones, many rings, signets, and 
The next year, 1834, the collection which fell into my hands 
amounted to one thousand nine hundred copper coins, besides other relics, In 
1835 it increased to nearly two thousand five hundred copper coins; and in 1836 
it augmented to thirteen thousand four hundred and seventy-four copper coins. 
In 1837, when I had the plain well under control, and was enabled constantly to 
locate my people upon it, L obtained sixty thousand copper coins; a result at which 
I was well pleased, having at an early period of my researches conjectured that 
so many as thirty thousand coins might annually be procured. ‘I'he whole of 
the coins and other antiquities from Begram, with several thousands of other 
coins brought to light in various parts of Afghanistan, have been furwarded to 
the Honourable the East India Company.” 





CHARACTER OF DOST MAHOMED. 

Possessing a variety of talents, without principle, he had foiled his compe- 
titors, and elevated himself to power, the great object of his ambition. To 
attempt to delineate the character of a man who has none, would be ridiculous. 
He was good or bad as it suited his conceived interests. Still, the qualities he 
derived from nature, or acquired in intercourse with the world, did not consti- 
tute him a great man—the former were not such as rendered him capable of 
an act of generosity ; the latter were not such as permitted him to repose con- 
fidence in any human being. Dost Mahomed Khan might have an accomplice, 
he could n 






ver have a friend; and his power, erected on the basis of fraud and 
overreaching, was always liable to be destroyed by the same weapons. Many 
of his vices and errors were, undoubtedly, those of his countrymen, and of cir- 
cumstances. His fortune had placed him in an age in which honesty could 
scarcely thrive. Had he been born to legitimate power, he would have figured 
very respectably; his talents would have had a fair field for their development 
and exercise, and he would have been spared the commission of many enormi- 
ties, then unnecessary. It has been remarked, that he never acted wantonly, 
or perpetrated mischief for the mere sake of mischief, and that he was open 
to shame—but it was doubtful whether for having done evil or because he had 


gained nothing by it. It is fair to notice the conduct of Dost Mahomed Khan 


| in his new capacity of supreme chief of Kabal, especially as it did him much 


| credit in many respects. 
| prone to all the vices of the country. 


The Christian is respectfully called a | 
The dissolute Vazir Fati Khan, when occa- | 


| tration of the country, crimes became few. 


ligion that he wished to change it? and would remark, that those persons who | 


gp a book and would adopt a new faith were scoundrels, actuated by 
ove of gain, or other interested motive. To the Hindu anxious to enter the 
pale of the Mahomedan Church he made no objection; on the contrary, he 
applauded him who, having no religion, embraced one. I at first imputed 


the indifference of the Kabal people to their own laxity, for I soon observed | 


that there was very little religion among them. Those called Shias were very 
generally of the Sufi mazzab ;which, whatever its mystical pretensions, I fear 
implies no religion at all. The same system largely prevails among the Suni 
professors : but when the same liberality was found to extend over the country 
and among all races, whether Afghans, Tajiks, or others who could not be 
chargeable with Sufi doctrines, I was sensible that there must be some other 
reason. . 3 : . . 

Living with the Armenians of the city, I witnessed every day the terms of 
equality on which they dwelt among their Mahomedan neighbours. The 
Armenian followed the Mahomedan corpse to its place of burial; the Mahome- 
dan showed the same mark of respect to the deceased of the Armenian com- 
munity. They mutually attended each other’s weddings, and participated in 
the little matters which spring up in society. The Armenian presented gifts 
on Id Noh Roz, or the Mahomedan New-year’s Day ; he received them on his 
own Christmas Day. If it had happened that a Mahomedan had married an 
Armenian female who was lost to the Church of the Cross, I found that the 
Armenians had retaliated, and brought Mahomedan females into their families 
and inducted them into their faith. An Armenian, in conversation with the 
present head of the Wais family, said, that some person had called him a Kafr, 
or Infidel. ‘The reply was, “ He that calls you a kafr is a kafr himself.” It is 
something for a Christian to reside with Mahomedans so tolerant and unpreju- 
diced. Wine, prohibited to be made or sold in the city; is permitted to be 
made and used by Armenians, who are simply restricted to indulge in their 
own houses. They have not unadroitly induced the Mahomedans to believe 
that to drink wine is part of their religion, and to interfere on that head is 
impossible, ‘There are a few families of Jews at Kabal; but, while perf-ctly 
tolerated as to matters of faith, they by no means command the respect which 
is shown to Armenians. Like them, they are permitted to make vinous and 
spirituous liquors; and they depend chiefly for their livelitood upon the clan- 
destine sale of them. Some years since, a Jew was heard to speak disrespect- 
fully of Jesus Christ: he was arraigned, and convicted before the Mahomedan 


From his youth upwards he had been dissipated, and 
Master of Kabal, he abjured wine and 
other unlawful pleasures. The chief of the community, it was due that his 
example should not be questioned. Of his application and aptitude for busi- 
ness there could be but one opinion. He had been uneducated; he now felt 
the evil, and, by an effort which required considerable resolution at his age, 
overcame the neglect of his youth. He learned to read and to write. In all 
matters where no political questions had force, he was fair and impartial, and 
free from haughtiness; and accessible to all classes. Vigilant in the adminis 
People ceased to commit them, 
conscious they should be called to account. ‘There can be no doubt but that 
at this time Kabal was flourishing : stranger as I was, and observing the visible 


| content and comfort that prevailed, I could not but have attributed it to the 





equal rule of Dost Mahomed Khan; but I had afterwards to learn that so 
much good might be owing to other causes than his justice or care for the wel- 
fare of his subjects. 

MAMOMED AKBAR KHAN, 

Mahomed Akbar Khan, son of Dost Mahomed Khan, hearing of my dis- 
coveries, sent for me, and wished to see them. He was enraptured with the 
two female heads, and lamented that the ideal beauties of the sculptor could 
not be realized in nature. From this time a kind of acquaintance subsisted 
between us, and the young sirdar would frequently send for me. I became a 
pretty constant visiter at his tea-table; and procured from him an order, ad 
dressed to the several maleks and chiefs of the Kohistan and Ghorband, to 
assist me in any researches I might undertake in those districts of which the 
sirdar was then hakam or governor. I was as much gratified as surprised to 
witness the good sense displayed by the young sirdar as to the nature of my 
researches and their object. He remarked to those about him, who suggested 
that I might be seeking treasure, that my only purpose was to advance science, 
which would lead to my credit on my return to my native country; and he 
observed, that while among Duranis the soldier was held in honour, among 
Europeans respect was paid to men of “illam,” or science. At one of these 
majlisses or conversations, when the subject of topes was discussed, a person 
related that he had attended Moorcroft Sahib on his visit to Darunta, and that 
while inspecting the monuments there a coin was brought, to which the sahib 
applying his glass, observed, “ Now I understand the meaning of the topes.” 

RAISING THE SUPPLIES. 

With respect to the Hindus, the Khan Mulla’ sagacity discovered a sacred 
text admirably adapted to their case, as well as to the circumstances of the 
Amir. It set forth, that it was lawful to seize the wealth of infidels, provided 
the wealth so seized was employed in repelling the aggressions of Infidels. 
Now, a3 Ranjit Singh had clandestinely acquired Peshawer during the absence 
of the Amir at Kandahar, and to recover Peshawer was the object of the Amitr’s 
present expedition, it was clear that Ranjit Singh was the aggressor; and in 
engaging in a defensive war against the Infidel, it became obviously consistent 
with Divine sanction that the Amir should supply his necessities from the funds 
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of his Hindu subjects. Had the Amir possessed a single doubt of conscience, | 
it must have been allayed by the sound deductions of the Khan Mulla. The 
Hindu shikarpuris, or bankers of the city, were sent for; and being informed 
they were prisoners until they had arranged to contribute three lakhs of rupees, 
were made over to the custoly of Haji Khan. Officers were despatched over 
all parts of the country in search of Hindus, and to secure those who had 
wealth. Shamsodin Khan was enjoined to look after those of Ghazni; and 
Mahomed Akbar Khan zealously fulfilled his instructions regarding those of 
the province of Jellalabad. Many fell into the hands of their pursuers, many 
contrived to hide themselves; but the houses and visible property of all were 
plundered throughout the country. 
PALMERSTONIAN OPENING OF ASIA. 

The main and great aim of Government is declared to be, to open the Indus. 
Was the Indus ever closed, or further closed than by its dangerous entrances 
and shallow depth of water? Another object was to open the countries on | 
and beyond the Indus to commerce. Were they also ever closed? No such | 
thing: they carried on an active and increasing trade with India, and afforded | 
markets for immense quantities of British manufactured goods. The Govern- | 
ments of India and of England, as well as the public at large, were never 
amused and deceived by a greater fallacy than that of opening the Indus, as 
regarded commercial objects. The results ef the policy concealed under this 
pretext have been the introduction of troops into the countries on and beyond 
the river, and of some half-dozen steamers on the stream itself, employed for 
warlike objects, not for those of trade. There is, besides, great absurdity in 
commercial treaties with the states of Central Asia, simply because there is no 
occasion for them. From ancient and prescribed usage, moderate and fixed 
duties are levied ; trade is perfectly free; no goods are prohibited; and the 
more extensive the commerce carried on, the greater advantage to the state. 
Where, then, the benefit of commercial treaties ? 

Thus far as to our author's travels. The political part of 
Mr. Masson’s statements on Afghanistan affairs may be con- 
sidered under two heads; the first referring to general policy, the 
second to the conduct of the individuals engaged. In the 
latter topic, his statements must be taken as they stand on 
his own responsibility, with such allowance as may be deemed 
necessary for the bias of a man who considers himself ill-treated 
and deeply injured. On the general policy of our interference | 
with the affairs of Afghanistan, more of judgment may be exer- 
cised: but for this, the reader must possess some idea of the cha- 
racter of the country, and of the very peculiar state of its society— | 
if that can be called society which is in reality anarchy. Some 
general notion on these points we will endeavour to convey. 

The route of our late operations lics between the city of Peshawur 
and Dadur, near the commencement of the Bolan Pass; the geo- 
metrical figure between these points being two sides of an irregular | 
oblong. The whole of this Jine (for, figuratively speaking, it has 
length without breadth) is a mountain-range, as clearly defined as 
the Pyrenees or the Andes. Sometimes the passage is a few yards 
wide, and many of the passes are narrow; at other places they 
spread out into open vallies ; and it is from these spots that the in- 
habitants draw their subsistence so far as it depends upon agricul- 
ture. ‘The country on the southern, western, and nearly the whole 
of the eastern sides of the range, is a desert, more or less uninha- 
bitable: the eastern point of the oblong touches upon the terri- 
tories of RunseEet Sincu,—who indeed possessed himself of Pesha- 
wur: towards the north not much is distinctly known, but imme- 
diately beyond Cabul the vallies seem rather to increase in breadth ; 
and thence other mountains indefinitely stretch away, forming in 
fact the Caucasian range and table-land of Central Asia. 

This region is said to be inbabited by two nations; the Peloo- 
chees occupying the country between the Bolan Pass and the 
approaches to Candahar, the Afghans that from Candahar to 
Peshawur. In reality, however, they seem to be divided into 
numerous and frequently hostile tribes, with little more title to be | 
considered a nation than the mixture of ancient Britons, Saxons, | 
Danes, Picts, and Scots, which distracted this island in its most 
distracted state, could be considered Britons in the modern sense 
ofthe term. From the mountainous character of the country, it 
is highly probable that these tribes are less amenable to govern- 
ment than England was in its worst days of anarchy: nor can a 
better notion of their state of society be found than by supposing 
the Scotch Highlanders in their rudest time, or rather several sets | 
of Highlanders of different races, transported, hills and all, into a | 
desert, and set down by one another. In one particular, perhaps, 
these people differ from the Scotch I[ighlanders—it may be 
questioned whether they have the same devotion to their chiefs or 
fidelity to one another, or the same intense enmity to hostile clans 
if nothing profitable is to be gotten by its exercise. In a 
disposition to plunder every stranger where it is practicable, they 
closely resemble the Highland clans, as well as in the levy of black- | 
mail, though in a different mode. The long mountain-range 
we have described, forming a route into a part of Central Asia, is 
traversed by caravans; upon whom the more considerable tribes 
levy duties for protection. Some of these tribes, too, have wider | 
differences than existed among the Scotch. The Beloochce clans | 
appear to be the most barbarous; the Ghazis the fiercest and most | 
fanatic ; the Ghilzis the most independent and unruly; the inha- | 
bitants of the cities and their vicinity the mildest and most | 
civilized, those of Cabul being at the head. ‘These differences, | 
borne in mind, explain many apparent inconsistencies in native 
conduct and the descriptions of writers. The superficial or mili- 
tary author speaks of “ Afghans”; which is almost as vague as 
talking of “ Europeans. ” | 

Government, in the proper sense of the word, never seems to | 
have existed in these countries, save when some conqueror of great | 
energy, such as Manomer of Ghuznee, enforced order by his indi- | 
vidual character and the military power at his back. At all events, 
it has not existed for many years past. Dost Manomep exercised 
for a while a rigorous justice in the country he held; but this mighty 
monarch, against whom the whole disposable part of our Indian 





} 


army was directed, never held more than half of Afghanistan. The 
four chief towns of the region are Candahar, Ghuznee, Cabul, and 
Peshawur. The last he cannot be said to have held: it was his 
brother's, from whom Runseet Srxeu took it, or more truly, fright- 
ened him out of it. Candahar was also held by the Dost’s brothers ; 
who had such an opinion of their relative that they would not let 
him into their city, and were equally careful to keep themselves out 
of his clutches. Ghuznee he did obtain by fraud and force: so 
that the extent of his rule was the respective territories of Cabul 
and Ghuznee, checked on one side by the whole Sikh force, and 
on the other, though in a less degree, by a rival Afghan power. 
But even his hold upon his own dominions was precarious ; and at 
the best of times, he ruled through independent chieftains, trea- 
cherous in their nature, always unruly, and often disaffected. So 
ticklish was his state, that Mr. Masson affirms that the majority 
of his nobles, including his most trusted Minister, were in corre- 
spondence with S#au Snoosan in his first invasion; which only failed 
through the cowardice of the Shah. The Dost's pecuniary affairs 
were equally embarrassed; and latterly he was driven to every 
species of extortion to raise supplies for common purposes. Mr. 
Masson, with some other writers, rather underrates his abilities,— 
and, compared with the great Asiatic conquerors, perhaps with 
truth: but we suspect it was only his ability and decision that kept 
up the external semblance of a state in Afghanistan. Without 
him, the land would have become a scene of undisguised anarchy 
and intestine war, such as it now presents. 

To conquer a country like this, is obviously difficult. In the 
words of Henry the Fourth applied to Spain, ‘a small army would 
be defeated, and a large army starved.” To hold it when overrun, 
is only possible by occupying every glen and fastness with a garri- 
son supplied with provisions fora siege. But even were it other 
wise, why attempt to conquer a region removed from every other re- 
gion by all but impassable deserts except in the quarter of our ally 
Runsert Sincu? From a people in the condition of anarchy we 


| have described no danger was to be apprehended, either from their 


force or their policy. Mr. Masson lays it down as arule, that no- 
thing but a national and religious war could move the people to 
combine for a common object, (we have unhappily experienced the 
truth of this). He also holds, that however Dosr Manomep, 
in his extremities, might have vapoured about Persia or Russia, 
he had neither the fixed purpose nor the inclination to connect 
himself with either one or the other; and if he had the will, 
he had not the means of forwarding any project by which such 
connexions were desirable to Russia. The truth of the position 
as regards Afghan power is shown by two facts. When Dost 
Manomep marched, on a sort of religious crusade, to recover 
Peshawur from Runsrxer Sineu, he was compelled to fly, without 
even attempting a battle, by a mere demonstration of Runseet. On 
the British invasion, he never had strength enough to meet our 
avmy in position, or even to carry on a predatory warfare; though 
in several places the slightest check would have destroyed the 
troops immediately engaged, from heat and thirst ; and the entire 
army must have melted away under a harassing system of irregular 
attacks. So much for foree. As respects the policy of Afghanis- 
tan, its ruler could do nothing, though he might promise any thing. 
But as regards any actual danger from Russia, or even any contem- 
plated interference, Mr. Masson believes it chimerical. He cons 
ceives that Vextavicu (as he spells the Russian’s name) was never 
employed by the Government of St. Petersburg, though most pro- 
bably in the Russian service in Persia; but that the movement in 
advance was one of his own, and of the Russian people at Herat, 
with fabricated papers. Ile came without means ; was looked upon 
suspiciously by the people; aud his credentials disbelieved by Dost 
Mauomep and his Ministers, till, according to Mr. Masson, the 
precipitancy of Sir ALEXANDER Burnes, and his Russophobia, gave 
consequence to the adventurer, and was the means of plunging us 
into an impolitic and unfortunate war. 
ARRIVAL OF VEKTAVICH. 

On the 19th of December, Lieutenant Vektavich reached Kabal, and rather 
suddenly, for we had scarcely heard of his arrival at Kandahar when he made 
his appearance. The Sirdars of that place were willing to have detained him, 
but he threw his papers on the ground, and menaced them with the Emperor 
of Russia’s vengeance should they do so; when, finding they had a very differ- 
ent kind of a person than Kamber Ali to deal with, they permitted him to 
proceed. His arrival at Killa Kazi was announced to the Amir; and some one 


was sent to inquire his rank, that his reception might be regulated. He re- 
plied, that he was no elchi, but a messenger, or bearer of letters. Count 


Nesselrode has since made him a commercial envoy: if so, it was entirely un- 
known to himself, or denied by him. Mirza Sami Khan inquired ef the Amir, 
where he should be lodged; and receiving a very careless reply, again submitted 
that it was proper he should be informed. ‘The Amir said, “ Lodge him with 
Mahomed Hussen, at the nawab’s, and there will be two lutias, or buffoons, to- 
gether.” The Mirza had difficulty to get a better reply; but it was finally 
settled that the Mirza himself should look after him ; as under his eye he could 
hold no improper communications. 
RUSSOPHOBIA OF BURNES. 

The arrival of Vektavich completely overpowered the British Envoy, and 
he abandoned himself to despair. He bound his head with wet towels and hand- 
kerchiefs, and took to the smelling-bottle. It was humilating to witness such 
an exhibition, and the ridicule to which it gave rise. The Amir called on the 


| disconcerted Envoy, and Mirza Sami Khan brought over the letter said to be 


from the Emperor ; for both of them had suspicions, in common with the Kan- 
dahar Sirdars, that it might not be genuine, and so they told Captain Burnes ; 
who, however, at once assured them it was genuine, and that there could be no 
doubt of it. After this imprudent admission, the Amir was at liberty to pla 

off the Russian and the Imperial letter. The latter, however, was left wit 

Captain Burnes to be copied. 1 unhesitatingly expressed my opinion that the 
letter was a fabrication, as far as the Emperor was concerned, but that it was 
very probably got up in the Persian camp before Herat, because without some 
such document Vektavich would not have dared to show himself in Afghan- 
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istan. Captain Burnes pointed out to me the large exterior seal on the en- 
velope, on which were the Russian arms. I sent for a loaf of Russian sugar 
from the bazar, at the hottom of which we found precisely the same kind of 
seal. Captain Burnes shrugged his shoulders, elevated his eyebrows, and rolled 
his tongue round his cheek : but he had done the evil, in not allowing the Amir 
and Mirza Sami Khan the benefit of their own doubts. Count Nesselrode, in 
acknowledging the mission of Vektavich, may be supposed to have adopted 
this letter, although he does not expressly do so: I still, however, believe it to 
have been a fabrication, while admitting the Russian Minister’s dexterity in 
relinquishing projects he never entertained. It may be further remarked of 
this document, that it was not written by the Count at the Emperor’s com- 
mand, but purported to be from the Emperor himself: another proof, in my 
estimation, that it was not genuine; however, en that very account well cal- 
culated to deceive Dost Mahomed Khan. 
AFGHAN IMPRESSIONS OF VEKTAVICH. 

It was known that Hussen Ali had accompanied Vektavich from Bokhara 
to Orenburg. His non-appearance with the Cossack officer was considered in 
Kabal badly accounted for by the pretence stated of his being sick at Moscow; 
and the general opinion was that Vektavich had murdered him. And this I 
state not wishing to belie Vektavich, but to show the little respect in which he 
and his mission were held by all, alas! but the British Envoy: Vektavich, 
indeed, had a musket with him which was known to have belonged to Hussen 


1. 
Taking the facts as we find them in the pages before us, it would | 
i 1 | exquisite conception of womanly affection in the enduring patience 


appear that this was not the only occasion on which the lamented 
Envoy’s public conduct was indiscreet. He promised Dost Ma- 
HOMED much more than he could perform, or than prudence would 
have allowed the Indian Government to grant; whilst he or 
Captain Wane neglected obvious and easy means of satisfying the 
Afghan ruler. On the same authority, his private behaviour would 
seem to have been something more than indiscrect. 

BURNES AT CABUL. 

The day after Captain Burnes’s arrival, he placed before me the official docu- 
ments relating to his mission. I observed, after reading the instructions so 
called, that there were really none at all. He replied, that Dr. Lord on joining 
him at Haidarabad had made the same remark. 

Captain Burnes repeatedly saw the Amir; and his conversations were not 
of the most prudent kind, at least as I thought ; for 1 considered it very unad- 
visable to excite expectations not likely to be realized, and to instruct a man, 
disposed to be sanguine enough, how essential his alliance was to the British 
Government. ‘The Amir and Mirza Sami Khan were satisfied to listen to Cap- 
tain Burnes ; and did not explain their pretensions; alleging, that after his 
long journey, a few days repose was required ; their objects being to ascertain 
the temper and habits of the Envoy, as well as to agree among themsclves on 
the terms to be proposed to him. 

The Amir had every reason to exult in the humility of his new guest, who 
never addressed him but with his hands closed in the attitude of supplication, 
or without prefacing his remarks with “Gharib Nawaz,” your humble peti- 
tioner ; which acquired for him in Kabal the sobriquet of Gharib Nawaz. My 
friends used jocularly to tell me I might as well leave ; and the Amir himself 
was well pleased to find Captain Burnes more compliant and obsequious than 
Thad been. The Nawab Jabar Khan, however, took the liberty of remon- 
strating with the Envoy, and pointed out to him, that an agent of the British 
Government had no occasion to fear, and that he might possibly repent having 
assumed so submissive a tone. 

_ Nothing could be more certain than that British reputation was highly con- 
sidered in Kabal; and it was supposed that a British mission would be con- 
ducted with a certain degree of decorum. It excited universal surprise to wit- 
ness the contrary, and that the revels of Kamber Ali, (an envoy or alleged 
envoy from Persia,) at Kandahar, were surpassed by the Amir’s new guests at 
Kabal. The Amir, while receiving continual reports of what was going on, for- 
bade any notice to be taken ; rejoicing, perhaps, that the Envoy’s intrigues were 
of any other than a political nature, and well satisfied that the mission should 
disappoint public expectation. 

Mirza Sami Khan, observing how matters stood, honoured me with a visit at 
my house, the first he had ever made me; and, after a few long-winded observa- 
tions, proposed that I should imitate the example of my illustrious superiors, 
and fill my house with black-eyed damsels. 1 observed, that my house was 
hardly large enough; and he said that I should have Shahzada Ashraf’s house, 
near the Amir’s palace. I then asked where the damsels were to come from ? 
and he replied, I might select any I pleased, and he would take care I should 
have them. ; 1 told him his charity exceeded all praise, but I thought it better 
to go on quietly in my old way ; and he dropped the subject. 

DIPLOMATIC DISCUSSIONS. 

Captain Burnes, in place of urging upon Captain Wade the necessity of 
ascertaining the Maharaja's wishes, entered into a discussion about “ preroga- 
tive.” A note I have will explain its origin. ‘ Read you ever such insolence ? 
the man talks of prerogative!” Captain Wade had declared, that to com- 
ment on Captain Burnes’s despatches was his prerogative. Captain Burnes 
retorted, that prerogative was only enjoyed by kings; and Captain Wade 
answered, that he was mistaken, and sent him the meaning of the word from 
Johnson’s Dictionary! Two months were wasted in this very profitable dis- 
cussion. 

Such seems to have been the primordium of the Afghan invasion. 
According to Mr. Masson, it was carried forward through the 
weakness of Lord Auckianp, “ driven” into it against his better 
judgment by the “ assaults of certain females, aides-de-camp, and 
secretaries.’ The details of these intrigues are not stated in the 
work ; but enough is stated to render it matter of wonder, that, 
little as is the wisdom with which this world is governed, so im- 
portant an event should have been accomplished without any wis- 
dom at all. If there is no misconception or misstatement in the 
following passage, the country has been schemed into a war, where 
treasure, lives, and reputation have been sacrificed, in much the 
same sort of way with which a school-girl would try to get or pre- 
vent some childish favour. 

“I questioned Sir Alexander on the part he had taken, particularly as re- 
garded the useless expedition. He replied, that it was arranged before he 
reached Simla, and that when he arrived Torrens and Colvin came running to 
him and prayed him to say nothing to unsettle his Lordship; that they had 
all the trouble in the world to get him into the business, and that even now he 
would be glad of any pretence to retire from it.” 

{ \Some of the principals in this impolitic war have passed out of 
life, and it is idle to think of legal punishment with such as re- 
main. But the warning of exposure, and the censure of opinion, if 
there should be reasons for censure, are within compass. An in- 
quiry—not a mock inquiry, but a full, free, and searching inquiry, 























such as has been instituted into the doings of the luckless Exche- 
quer Bill dealers—is imperatively demanded. Itis due to the coun- 
try, whose reputation has been lowered and whose treasure has 
been wasted. It is due to the memory of the men whose bones 
are bleaching in the vallies of Afghanistan: it is due to those sur- 
vivors who are reported to have advised a soldier’s resistance to the 
death, and not a lamb-like submission to certain slaughter, in order 
that those gallant men may be rewarded: it is due to the army at 
large, that those who counselled a fatal submission should—not be 
punished, as the situation was unquestionably one of difficulty— 
but that they should be removed from an active service whose 
very essence is difficulty, since difficulty to such men becomes 
destruction to their soldiers and discredit to their country. 


MASSANIELLO. 
Tue principal subject of Massaniello is the well-known Neapolitan 
insurrection, the leading features of which are vividly and strikingly 
portrayed by the author of this historical romance. He has also 
endeavoured to impart a domestic interest to the history, by 
painting the early life and courtship of Massaniello, and by an 


and love of his wife. A sufficient historical variety is given by 
introducing some of the singular political characters engaged in 
the outbreak which, while it lasted, was an Italian “reign of 
terror,’—including the painter, poct, musician, and mountebank, 
Salvator Rosa; whilst enough of romance is mingled with the 
fiction by connecting the loves and risks of some nobles and noble 
ladies with the dangers of the insurrection. 

The most obvious failing of Massaniello is in the opening part, 
extending throughout the first volume. All this is slow and 
rather sleepy, from too much description and a minuteness of 
detail without individuality, as well as from the introduction of 
persons and incidents that are intended to have a future bearing 
upon the romance, but whose introduction has no very obvious 
purpose, and not much of immediate interest. There is frequent'y 
also a disjointed air, which is perhaps attributable to efforts at 
improvement. Mr. Suiru states in his preface, that he has ex- 
tensively curtailed descriptions of local scenery and the prelimi- 
nary historical details: we have no doubt as to the existence of 
the faults he hints at, or that, as far as mere compos tion goes, the 
omissions have been judicious. But the defects of the long pre- 
liminary parts were all-pervading, not partial or occasional. The 
volume required a skilful compression into a few chapters, if in- 
deed the matter would not have been better conveyed by judicious 
retrospection instead of continuous narrative. Abridgment, we 
dare say, has got rid of much unnecessary matter; but it has 
probably destroyed the homogencousness that might have existed 
in the author's original composition, besides introducing some 
incongruity of connexion. 

This defect originates in deficient skill. A less palpable fault, 
but one less easily remedied, is an inconsistency between the 
conduct and character of the persons, as well as in the author's 
want of imaginative or creative power to observe the canon of 
giving to each individual the characteristics of his age and 
nation. Except in descriptions of external appearances, the 
novelist has not succeeded in engrafting Spanish or Italian 
peculiarities upon the abstract qualities of human nature: so that 
his persons, in action or discourse, are sometimes rather like 
the common progeny of romances than the children of the South 
in the seventeenth century. ‘The character of history and the 
character of fiction do not dovetail. ‘The Massaniello of the 
early part is scarcely the Massaniecllo of the outbreak. ‘The con- 
duct of the Prince of Bisignano in herding with the low outcasts 
of the insurrection from choice, and when all chance of fulfilling 
his ambitious projects is over, may be agreeable to record, but it is 
not consistent with the haughty and aristocratic feelings with which 
the author had previously endowed him. ‘There are several incon- 
sistencies and improbabilities in the story, and one or two needless 
horrors hinted at, but left indistinct. ‘The writer does not seem 
to understand the difficult art of knowing when mystery adds to 
effect, and when it only produces unsatisfaction. 

In depite of these drawbacks, the merits of Massaniello are con- 
siderable. In the first place, the author has a knowledge of the 
subject and the country—he is familiar with the scenery and the 
people—he is read in the history of the event and the times he has 
undertaken to describe. He has also some experience of actual 
life ; which saves him from the absurdities of a mere Minerva press 
novelist, and sufficient metaphysical acquirement to enable him to 
conceive his characters justly, if he does not always succeed in 
preserving their consistency throughout. In the management of 
the historical events he exhibits considerable skill, as well as in the 
manner in which he connects his history with his romance. He 
has besides some elevation of mind, and considerable power of com- 
position; though verging upon fine writing in the earlier parts, 
where he perhaps felt that the intrinsic matter required something 
to support it, and thought rhetoric might do. In the essential 
points of a romance, incident and movement, the middle and latter 
parts of Massaniello are not deficient. When once fairly embarked 
in the current of the insurrection, the work proceeds with nearly 
an uninterrupted interest to its close; the author preserving the 
reader’s sympathy for the hero with considerable judgment, by 
bringing his insanity prominently forward, and making his persona 
amiability survive his reason, as well as by attributing much of the 
bloodshed to darker and more criminal coadjutors. 

As an example of the writer's power of connecting romance 
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with historical incident, we take part of the burning of the Prince 
of Bisignano’s palace, where the Prince’s daughter is rescued from 
death by her cousin, Giulio Caraffa. Eleonora, the heroine of the 
scene, is on an upper terrace when the assault of the mob begins. 

««¢ The door quivers!’ exclaimed a voice distinct above the tumult : ‘one more 
such charge and the panels must be dashed to pieces.’ 

“That voice spoke truly: the solid portals cracked, and split, and groaned 
upon their hinges. It was only astonishing that they had been able to resist 
so long; for the mode of attack was a ponderous beam, the spoil of some ruined 
palace, which was borne by a score of athletic assailants, who retreated some 
yards backwards after each charge, returned with a quick pace, and brought the 
extremity of this tremendous weapon against the framework. After the last 
threat, and the insulting defiance that answered it, the rioters had fallen back 
to renew their attack, when suddenly the sharp report of musketry rang loudly 
above the tumult; the beam was thrown forward by the impulse it had re- 
ceived, but of those that bore it more than half the number dropped instantly 
to the earth. 

“The groans of their last moments were drowned in the general scream of 
rage and execration which followed: the beam was not again taken up, but a 
voice was heard to cry out, ‘ Forward with the torches!’ Passage was made 
through the crowd, and the lights came leaping to their glad office. But not for 
this did the haughty spirit of the Prince of Bisignano waver: volley followed 
volley of deadly musketry ; and Eleonora heard his voice calmly and sternly 
filling up the pauses that ensued between shout and musket-shot. 

“A strong smell of burning, a volume of smoke, and then the reflection of 
flames that burst from the lower story of the building, too truly revealed to this 
unfortunate girl the fate that menaced her. No further attempt was made 
upon the gates of the palace ; but the multitude drew back from the immediate 
vicinity of the now burning pile, and waited and watched with augmenting 
triumph the progress of the fire. The uninflammable material of which that 
vast structure was built made it long before the flames could make any im- 
pression on the upper stories. Vast jets of crimson light were from time to 
time spouted up above the terrace, and darted over its parapets in forked 
tongues, as if yearning for the destruction of the pale and trembling being who 
kad sought refuge there. 

“Eleonora had more than once turned into the house, and rushed through 
its empty chambers; she screamed, but her voice was lost in the universal 
uproar. ‘Che heat and the smoke within the house became stifling and insup- 
portable ; and, not venturing to seek the lower apartments of the building, she 
rushed again out upon the terrace; which she had scarcely reached when a 
noise like thunder, and a shock that was felt through the whole palace, gave 
tidings of the fall of the ponderous portals, which had till then withstood all 
assaults. Unconscious of the extent to which the fire had spread, she expected 
that a general rush of the populace would have followed; but instead of this 
the interior of the palace seemed to become more tranquil. 

“In fact, the void left by the fall of the portals had produced a change too 
sudden and fearful in the appearance of the building to encourage any one to 
approach it. The air rushed through the opening, and the flames were forcibly 
driven inward into the very heart of the palace; the wings which joined each 
end of the terrace were already in flames ; and every chance of escape for those 
who might have lingered within seemed now cut off. 

“ The fire hissed greedily beneath, around, and above her: bewildered and 
helpless, Eleonora remained fixed in hopeless inaction. More than once it 
seemed to her that she heard her father’s voice calling her by name; but with 
her the time for exertion was past: she sunk upon her knees, and all intelli- 
gence was rapidly leaving her, when suddenly, bounding through the very 
flames, every step planted upon bending and half-burned beams, there sprang 
on to the terrace and to her side the figure of a man masked, and habited in 
the black garb worn by the confraternity of the Misericordia, a common dis- 
guise among the leaders of the populace. The tones in which he uttered her 
name brought back a quick perception of her situation, while it enabled her to 
recognize the person who had ventured thus desperately to her rescue. She 
serene oh and in an agony of mingled joy and terror threw her arms about 

is neck. 

“ ¢ Dear Giulio,’ she exclaimed, ‘you have thrown away your life; may God 
reward you, for your escape hence is hopeless.’ 

«¢ Fly, Eleonora, fly!’ he exclaimed hurriedly : ‘ the stairs rocked as I as- 
cended them; if they fall, our death is inevitable.’ 

“ Scarcely had he uttered the words, when with a crash that seemed to bring 
down half the building with it, down thundered the vast stone staircase. The 
palace trembled from its roof to its foundation; the terrace upon which they 
stood was split from end to end; the parapet crumbled away in ruins, and fell 
in a shower of fragments into the street. Then, for the first time, did this 
poor girl behold the grim array of the populace, frantic with excitement. 
Giulio Caraffa, forgetful of the doom which his own lips only a moment before 
had pronounced inevitable, staggered back for an instant, and then recovering 
his presence of mind, rushed with a sudden impulse to the edge of the terrace, 
and waved his hand towards the crowd. The din was hushed for an instant, 
and every creature below gazed up with awe and wonder. He rent off the 
coarse linen garb that had served as his disguise, and with the rapidity of 
thought tore it into shreds, knotted the ends, and then sprung to the side of 
Lis trembling cousin. 

“« Eleonora,’ he said, ‘let life be dear to you for my sake: take courage ; 
you may yet escape.’ 

“ He fastened the end of his fragile cord to her dress, and even in that mo- 
ment threw his arms about her and kissed her cheek : he then swung her over 
the edge of the wall. Passing through smoke and flame in her descent, she 
was within eight feet of the ground when the cord that sustained her had 
reached its extreme length, and he who held it paused for a moment doubtful 
what to do; for if he dropped it, his own hope of a descent by similar means 
was gone. <A fresh gust of flame decided him,: he let go the cord; Eleonora 
fell unharmed to the pavement; and before she recovered her footing, a heavy 
body dropped to the earth beside her. The fire completed its joyous ministry : 
crash after crash followed: the terrace, from which Giulio Caraffa had the in- 
stant before flung himself as the last chance of escape, fell inward; and the 
palace of the Prince of Bisignano was a heap of ruins. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

Pp the 10th August, at Sopley Vicarage, Hants, the Lady of the Rev. J. P. Hammonp, 
of a son. 

Ou the 20th, at the Vicarage, Watford, the Lady of the Rev. James Ciutrersucs, of 
a son. 

Ou the 21st, Lady Louisa Warrmore, of a son. 

On the 22d, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Lady of Montacu Wiimor, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 26th, at Innox Hill, near Frome, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. Art- 
CHIson, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, at Southgate, the Wife of Avaustus Bosanquert, Esq., of a son, still-born. 

Oa the 27th, in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, Lady Cooke, of a daughter. 

On the 27th, at Glevering Hall, the Hon. Mrs. Vannecx, of a son and heir. 

On the 27th, at Cheltenham, the Lady of Cuartes Tremenuerre, Esq., of a son. 

On the 27th, at Llantrithyd, Glamorganshire, the Lady of the Rev. Roper Ty.er, of 
twin daughters. . 

On the 23th, at Tonbridge Wells, the Wife of Srrruren Beecuino, Esq., of a son. 

On the 29th, at Nottiug Hill, the Lady of J, E, Earppey Witmort, Esq., of a son. 








On the 29th, at Leamington, the Lady of Epwarp Deane Freeman, Esq., of Castle 
Cor, iu the county of Cork, of a son and heir. 

On the 30th, in Lancaster Place, Mrs. Eowarp Wittovensy, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at the Marshal's house, Queen's Bench, the Wife of Samuen Caapman, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 30th, in Frith Street, Soho, Mrs. Toone, of three boys. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 21st July. at St. George’s German Church, Little Alie Street, Frrepricu 
Kerpen, LL.D., of Gottingen, Hanover, to Pariipeina, eldest daughter of Robert 
Martin, Esq., Kingsland Road. 

On the 20th August, at Marylebone Church, the Rev. Henry Srewart, D.D., Vicar 
of Moathill, diocese of Lismore, Ireland, and brother of the late Sir John Stewart, of 
Ballygawley, Bart., to Harrtet Ann, Widow of the late George Scholes, Esq., of High 
Bank, near Manchester. 

On the 22d, in the Cathedral, Waterford, Taomas E. Ivens, Esq., of St. Michael's, 
Azores, to Henrietta, fourth daughter of Thomas Carew, Esq., of Ballinamona, 
Waterford. 

On the 24th, at the British Embassy, Brussels, Lieutenaut Ricuarp Harvey, of the 
Royal Artillery, son of William Harvey, Esq., and grandson of the late Admiral Sir 
Henry Harvey. K.B., of Walmer, Kent, to Caroitna ALITHEA, only daughter of Richard 
Wait Walker. Esq. 

Ou the 25th, at St. Pierre-du Bois, Guernsey, Tomas Wittram Gossextn, Esq., of 
—_- to Harriet, youngest daughter of the late P. De Jersey, Esq., of the same 
island. 

On the 27th, at St. Bride’s, Liverpool, Srarrorp Henry, eldest son of Staffurd North- 
cote, Esq.. of Johu Street, Bedford Row, to IsaBevta, sixth daughter of the late Robert 
M‘Neill, Esq., of Liverpool. 

On the 27th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Betrorp Hinton Witson, son of Gene- 
ral Sir Robert Wilson, and her Majesty's Charge d’Affaires in Peru, to Loutsa, only 
child of General Bayly Wallis. 

On the 27th, at the British Embassy, Brussels, Witt1am Srapieton Piers, Esq., 
youngest son of Sir John Benuet Piers, Bart., of Tristernaugh Abbey, Westmeath, to 
Anna Marta Frances, eldest daughter of Edward Baker, Esq., resident at Dunkirk. 

On the 29th, at Finchley, Middlesex, Frenertc Mansen Reynorps, Esq., to JesstE, 
ouly daughter of the late Captain George Harris, R.N., C.B., Member for Great 
Grimsby iu several Parliaments. 

On the 30th, at Alton Towers, Toomas Nicuoras Reptnaron, Esq., M.P., of Kilcor- 
nan, Galway, to Mary Ann Eriza, eldest daughter of John H. Talbot, Esq., of Bally- 
hent, Wexford, late M.P. for New Ross, in the same county. 

On the 30th, at St. Paneras Church, Cowper Caapman, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
aud M.A. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, to Saran, the daughter of George 
Johnson, Esq., of Guilford Street. 

Ono the 3vth, at St. Mary's, Cheltenham, Rorert, youngest son of the late Andrew 
Reid, Esq., of Lions Down, East Barnet, Herts, to Dora Loraiue, eldest daughter of the 
late James Fraser, Esq., of Achnagairn, Iuverness shire, N.B. 

On the 3lst, at All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, the Rev. J. Marywartna. Rector 
of Geldeston, Norfolk, to Jane Susannau, eldest daughter of the Rev. W. J. Carver, of 
Sprowston Hall, near Nerwich, and Rector of Winfarthiug, Norfolk. 

Ou the 3lst, at Wellow, Frepertck Winttam Curtets, Esq., late of Eastleigh Lodge, 
near Warmiuster, to Enizaperu, e!dest daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Wilby, 
of her Majesty’s Ninetie:h Regimeut 





DEATHS. 

On the 23d May, near Port Natal, Lieutenaut Wyatt, Royal Artillery, son of the 
George John Wyatt, of Woolwich Common, and Horsted Keynes, Sussex; in his 

Ist year. 

On the 23d August, at Islington, the Rev. Tuomas Moore, late of Ringwood; iu his 
75th year. 

On the 24th, at Southampton, Colonel Joun Husxisson, of her Majesty's Forest of 
East Bere, Hants, brother of the late Right Hon. William Huskisson; in his 61st year. 

Ou the 26th, at Hinton, Hants, Adwiral Sir G. W. T. Gervis, Burt. 

On the 26th, at Membury, Devon, after a very short illness, Henry Waktey, Esq. ; 
in his 92d year. He was the father of the Member for Finsbury. 

Ou the 27th, at Margate, the Rev. Roserr Moroan Vane, Rector of Lowick and 
Islip, Northamptou<hire, and Chaplain to the Duke of Dorset; iu his 57th year. 

On the 27th, at Erlwood near Bagshot, Lieatenant-Colonel Sir Eopmunp Currey, 
K.C.H., formerly in the Horse Artillery, son-in-law to Lord Abinger, and Comptroller 
of his Royal Highness the late Duke of Gloucester’s Housvhold; in his 64th year. 

On the 29th, at Bath, Asrauam Lioyp Epripas, Esq., of Pockeredge House, Wilts ; 
in his 82d year. 

Ou the 29th, at hia house at Hamps‘ead, Tuomas Norton Loneman, Esq., of Pater- 
noster Row; in his 72d year. 

On the 30th, at Chariug Cross, Madame Soyer, Wife of M. So: er, chef de cuisine 
of the Reform Club. 

On the Ist September, at his house in Grafton Street, General Lord Rosert Epwarp 
Henry Somerset, G.C.B ; in his 66th year. 

On the 2d, at his residence in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, Dr. IngLanp, 
Dean of Westminster; in his 8lst year. 

At Culdrum, near Coleraine, Resecca Gien, the Widow Dougherty; in her 103th 
year. 

At Devizes, Mrs. Braca; in her 96th year. 
her life. 

At the Black Venn, near Bromyard, Mrs. Marrua Sairn; in her l0Ist year. Her 
faculties remained unimpaired to the last. On attaining her 100th year she celebrated 
the event by leading off in a country-dauce, on which occasion she met a great number 
of her children, graudchildren, and great-grandchildren. 

At Ballinagown, near Portadown, Mrs. Mary Corr; in her 116th year. This 
venerable matron was born in 1726, aud consequently lived during the reigus of six 
sovervigus of Great Britaiu. She was a woman of great mental aud physical faculties, 
and gifted with a strong understanding and most retentive memory; she attended the 
weekly market of Portadown regularly till within three years of her death; and her 
sight was so good that she could thread a fine cambric needle. 


She never suffered a day’s illness in 





q 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orrice, Aug. 30.—19th Regt. of Foot—Major C. C. Hay to be Lieut.-Col. by 
purchase, vice Hamilton, who retires; Capt. J. Semple to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Hay; Lieut. H. Calley to be Capt. by purchase, vice Semple; Ensign H. J. Mont- 
gomery Campbell to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Calley; C. K. Skeete, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Campbell. 33d Foot —Lieut. J. Kuight to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Smith, who retires; Ensign H. U. Burke to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Knight; H. Trower, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Burke. 49th Foot—Staff- 
Surg. of the Second Class W. M. Ford to be Surg. vice French, promoted on the Staff. 
53d Foot—Assist.-Surg. T. G. Logan, M.D. to be Surg. vice Maclean, promoted on the 
Staff. 
Hospital Staff —Staff- Assist.-Surg. J. Marshall to be Staff-Surg. of the Second Class, 
vice Ford, appoiuted to the 49th Foot. 
Memorandum --The commission of Lieut. HU. Blair, as Adjt. of the 3d Foot, is to be 
antedited to Nov. 9, 1841. The commission of Ensigu J. Jones, as Adjt. of the 37th 
Foot, is to be antedated to April 2, 1842. 
The names of the Col. on half pay of the Royal Staff Corps as Lieut.-Col. are Henry 








Du Vernet Grosett Muirhead, 
Wan-orrice, Sept. 2.—6th Regt. Drags.—T. F. Grove, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur- 
chase, vice Leigh, promoted. 15th Light Drags.—A. J. Vizard, Gent. to be Cornet, 
by purchase, vice Morgan, promoted. Ist Foot—Lieut. R. P. Dawson to be Lieut. and 
Capt. by purchase, vice the Hon. R. C. Neville, who retires; the Hon. H. A. Neville 
to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice the Hon. H. D. Ward, who retires; C. 
Munro, Gent. to be Ensign aud Lieut. by purchase, vice Dawson. 7th Foot—Lieut, 
R. Stuart to be Capt. by purchase, vice Brevet-Major E. Butler, who retires. 53d 
Foot—Ass -t.-Surg. J. Da Verd Leigh, M.D. from the 76th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Logan, promoted. 85th Foot—Lieut. C. E. Dering to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Brown, who retires; Ensign P. W. S. Ross to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dering; A. 
L. Peel, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ross. ; 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut. E. Rooper to be Capt. by purchase, vice Monro, who retires; 
Second Lieut. W. M. Aitchison to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Rooper; L. 
Standish, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Aitchison. ‘ ) 

Ist West India Regt.—Serg. M. Gernon, from the Royal Marines, tobe Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Grey, deceased. 


ee : : : = am ; = cE ae 

COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Aug. 30. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. : 

Watts and Mason, St. James's Street—Wright and Dodsworth, Bradford, Yorkshire, 

machine-makers—Housman aud Woodcock, mauufacturers of Mualtby'’s patent con- 
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centrated extract of logwood—Jevons and Co. Venallt Iron Works, Neath, Glamor- 
ganshire, ironmasters— Davison and Co. Stamford, Northumberland, farmers—King- 
ham and Dell, Richmond, Surrey, confectioners—Medland and Edwards, St. Neot’s, 
wine-merchants—S. aud M D. Scott, Carlisle, mercers—Aylmer and Co. Carlisle, 
brewers; as far as regards Hodgson—P. B. and J. Fletcher, Burnley, plumbers; as far 
as regards J. Fletcher—Woodcock aud Co. Wigan, miners—Roebuck aud Tasker, 
Leeds, dyers—Sayce and Co. Mynydd Mawr, Carmarthenshire, coal-proprietors; as 
far as regards Pritchard—Eail and Harrison, Sunderland, timber-merchauts—Bayley 
and Co. Rotherhithe. cemevt-manufacturers—J. aud A. Beaton, Islington, tailors— 
Relph and Witham, Mitre Court, Milk Street, warehousemen— Staite and Ash, Bristol, 
iron-merchants—Bromley aud Newton, Manchester, coach-proprietors ~Haworth and 
Briggs, Rochdale, cotton-spivners—Bower and Co. Allerton, coal miuers; as far as 
regards John Bower —Challice and Druitt, Braton Street, surgeons—Worthington and 
Bentley, Wortley, flax-spinuers—Elam and Rhodes, Birstall, card-makers ~T. aud W, 
Fannin, Liverpool, merchants. 





INSOLVENT. 

Mearns, Witit1am, Liverpool, shawl-dealer, Aug. 29. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Arriecatn, Avaustus, Crayford, silk-printer, to surrender Sept. 7, Oct. 11: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Mardon and Pritchard, Newgate Street; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, 
Basinghall Street. 

Biaes, Cuarves, Manchester, commission-agent, Sept. 13, Oct. 11: solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. Temple; and Mr. Jesse, Manchester. 

Boppinaton, Georae, Warwick, coach-builder, Sept. 12, Oct. 11: solicitors, Messrs. 
Watson and Broughton, Falcon Square; and Mr. Briggs, Leicester. 

Bow ter, Jony, Walsall, carpeuter, Sept. 14, Oct. 11: solicitors, Mr. Stafford, Buck- 
ingham Street; and Mr. Harding, Birmingham. 

Burton, Witttam, Hutton, Yorkshire, miller, Sept. 6, Oct. 11: solicitors, Mr, Per- 
kins, Gray’s Inn; and Messrs. Wilson aud Faber, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Coqueren, Louts, Leicester Street, hotel-keeper, Sept. 7, Oct. 11: solicitors, Messrs. 
Mallins and Pattison, Great James Street, Bedford Row; official assiguee, Mr. Belcher, 
King’s Arms Yard. 

Conran, Epwarp, Bristol, hosier, Sept. 6, Oct. 11: solicitor, Mr. Ashurst, Cheapside ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Fisuer, Joseru, Sneiuton, Nottingham, boatwright, Sept. 8, Oct. 11: solicitors, 
Messrs. Emmet and Allen, Bloomsbury Square; and Mr. Hucknall, Loughborough. 

Girrorp, ANprew Gutirrer, Mark Lane, wine-merchant, Sept. 9, Oct. 11; solicitor, 
Mr. Hook, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbuary. 

GoovE, THomas Sutra, Manchester, merchant, Sept. 9, Oct. 11: solicitors, Messrs. 
Makinson and Saunders, Temple; and Messrs. Atkinson and Saunders, Manchester. 

Taompson, Taomas, Hambleton, Lancashire, tanuer, Sept. 20, Oct. 11: solicitors, 
Messrs. Sharpe aud Co. Bedford Row; and Messrs. Wagstaff and Co. Warrington. 

Warven, Groxee, Market Harborough, innkeeper, Sept. 8, Oct. 11; solicitors, 
Messrs. Austen and Hobson, Gray’s Inu; and Mr. Douglas, Mr. Harborough. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 22, Crowther, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, coachmaker—Sept. 28, 
Morris, Chepstow, timber-merchaut—Sept. 26, Dean and Co. Birmingham, iron- 
masters—Sept. 22, Wright, Nottingham, dyer—Sept. 22, Hooley, Nottingham. miller— 
Sept. 22, Barker and Adams, Nottingham, hosiers—Sept. 20, Jackson, Haverhill, 
Essex, wine-merchaut—Sept. 21, Lloyd, Beaumaris, tauner—Oct. 7, Haughton, Black- 
burn, cotton-spinuer—Sept. 26, Hounsfield, Manchester, commission-merchant—Oct. 
11, Pickering, Loughborough, wine merchant—Sept. 20, Hilton, Manchester, cotton- 
manufacturer—Sept. 27, Price and Edwards, Shrewsbury, bankers—Sept. 21, Kent, 
Burton-upon-Trent. cordwaiuer — Sept. 21, Garry, Manchester, brassfounder—Sept 30° 
Sleeman, Tenby, Pembrokeshire, wine-merchant—Nov. 10, Evans, Darwen, Lanca- 
shire, ironfounder—Sept. 27, Yates, Bristol, merchant—Seypt. 25, Gibbs, Cathay, 
Bristol, soap-maker. 





w 














CERTIFICATES 
Tv be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 20. 

Woodman, Great Billington, Bedfordshire, farmer—Hopkins, Leighton Buzzard, 
butcher -- Paine, Liverpool, drysalter— Durrant, Brighton, wharfinger— Endicott, Bath, 
junkeeper—Mills, Clapham, shipowner—Crosswell, Wallbrook, wime-merchant— 
Powell, Birmingham, brassfounder—Gladstone, Poplar, shipwright. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Curror, Rosert, Dunduff, Fifeshire, Sept. 6, 23. 

Dayspave, Joun and Ropert, Balbirnie, Fifeshire, manufacturers, Sept. 5, 29. 

Gauut, Caarzies, Edinburgh, picture-dealer, Sept. 6, 27. 

M‘Laren, Net. Campsetn, Glasgow, accountant, Sept. 2, 

PeEEsies, ALEXANDER, Glasgow, millwright, Sept. 5, 26. 

Rosertson, Joun, Dumfries, shipowner, Sept. 6, 27. 

Rosertson, James, Dumfries, wood- merchant, Sept. 6, 27. 

Friday, September 2. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

B. and B. D. Gall, Woodbridge, chemists—Claypole and Co, Liverpool, soap-manu- 
facturers—-Kingston and Co. York Street, St. James’s Square, wine-merchants—Cha- 
loner and Co, Sheffield, printers—Williams and David, Swansea, attornies—Jolliffe 
and Co. Petersfield, bankers; as far as regards Jolliffe—Bridgens and Hemming, bir- 
mingham, house-agents—D. and R. IH. Haggie, Gateshead, rope-makers — Frearson 
and Avery, West Ham, munufacturers—W, and C. Spence, Seaham, rope-makers — 
Forshall and Burslem, Walcot Terrace, surgeons—Bosworth and Iron, Leicester, brick- 
makers—Tilford and Rickett, Cambridge Heath, coal-merchants—Ansell and Hawke, 
Great Queen Street, fixture-dealers—Nobbs and Marshall, Primrose Street, Bishops- 
gate Street Without, hot-pressers—Hunter and Simpson, Liverpool, commission-mer- 
chants—Bennett and M'Fadzen, Bristol, glass-merchants--Potts and Co. Sergeant's 
Inn, attornies; as far as regards R. Potts. 

INSOLVENT. 

Ox.pen, GrorGe, Salisbury, grocer, Sept. 1. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Ferris, Cuartes, Bristol, victualler, to surrender Sept. 16, Oct. 14: solicitors, 
Messrs. Gregory and Son, Clement's Inn; and Messrs. Williams and Barker, Bristol. 

GoovereD, Joun senior, Piccadilly, shell-fish-dealer, Sept. 9, Oct. 14: solicitors, 
Mr. Lewis, Arundel Street, Strand; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, 

Jup, Ronert, Cambridge, livery-stable-keeper, Sept. 10, Oct. 14: solicitors, Mr. 
Bradley, Cambridge; and Mr. Robinson, Half-moon Street. 

Pa.utster, Jonn Gooncui_p, and Newrick, Jay May Borrerrint, Sunderland, 
grocers, Sept. 19, Oct. 14: solicitors, Mr. Hewison, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and Messrs. 
Currie and Woodgate, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Raveicu, JoserH and Co. Mauchester, merchants, Sept. 22, Oct. 14: solicitors, 
Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; and Mr. Hitchcock, Manchester. 

Raveien, Josers, and Goonr, THomas Smrru, Manchester, merchants, Sept. 22, Oct. 
solicitors, Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; and Mr. Hitchcock, Manchester. 

Spencer, Joseru junior, Liverpool, builder, Sept. 14, Oct. 14: solicitors, Messrs. 
Lowe and Co, Southamptin Buildings; aud Messrs. Christian and Sous, Liverpool. 

Totuemacue, Wititam Lionet Fevix, commonly called Lord Huutingtower, Penton 
Lodge, Hampshire, horse-dealer, Sept. 13, Oct. 14: solicitors, Mr. Nias, Copthall 
Buildings; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Basinghall Street. 

Warre, THomas junior, Gosport, shipbuilder, Sept. 8, Oct. 14: solicitors, Mr. Baylis, 
Devoushire Place, Bishopsgate ; official assignee, Mr. Penuell, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 23, Rackham junior, Long Acre, coach-builder—Sept. 24, W. and G. Bourne, 
Coleman Street, woollen-drapers—Sept. 24, Ricket, Henry Street, Pentonville, wine- 
dealer—Sept. 24, Stewart, Ludgate Hill, muslin-manufacturer—Sept. 24, Telfer, Praed 
Street, Paddington, smith—Sept. 24, Bull, Minories, grocer—Sept. 24, W. and J. 
Smith, Hatton Garden, cabinet-makers—Sept. 23, Franklin, Liverpool, bullion-mer- 
chant—Sept. 26, Bourne, Birmingham,’woollen-draper—Sept. 27, Hare, Corby, Lin- 
colnshire, liquor-merchant—Sept. 26, Beeston, Manchester, coach builder—Sept. 27, 
Gough, Peucombe, Herefordshire, dealer and chapmau—Sept. 30, Owen, Efailuchaf, 
Carnarvonshire, maltster—Sept. 27, Blundell and Co, Liverpool, merchants—Oct. 7, 
Abbott, Blackbarn, cotton-manufacturer—Oct. 4, Halliwell, Manchester, cotton-manu- 
facturer—Sept. £8, Bevan and Yates, Bristol, merchants—Sept. 30, Little, Wakefield, 
tobacco-manufacturer—Sept. 25, Courtney, Bristol, banker. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure Sept, 23. 

Durlacher, Burlingtou Street, picture-dealer—Hobhouse and Co. Bath, bankers— 
Sargent, Battle, linnendraper—Bolshaw, Liverpool, sailmaker— Richards, George 
Yard, Lombard Street, metal-broker—Bennett, Copthall-buildings, bookseller— 
Graves, Mortimer Street, auctioneer. : 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Geyitt, Francrs, and Smrru, WitttaM, Paisley, silk-mercers, Sept. 8, Oct. 6. 

Greic, ALEXANDER, Edinburgh, accountant, Sept. 5, 6. 

Ivison, Micuar. Wueer Wriaut, Edinburgh, engineer, Sept. 7, Oct. 5. 

Mackenziz, Georar, Munlochy, Ross-shire, corn- dealer, Sept. 6, 30, 
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M‘Farvane, James, Auchtergaven, Perthshire, grazier, Sept. 7, 27. 
Murray, Caarves and Georer, Greenock, merchants, Sept. 7, 27. 
Wetsu, Ropert. Edinburgh, solicitor, Sept. 8, 29. 


Woop, Witir1Am, Glasgow, draper, Sept. 9, Oct. 4. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


(Closing Prices.) 





















































Saturday) Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday 
3 per Cent. Consols.....02. | 92% 935 93 924 92} 923 
Ditto for Account...es..e008 , 93 934 934 93 922 923 
3 per Cents. Reduced. . { 933 93% 93% 933 934 shut 
34 per Ceuts. Reduced. | 1014 102 102 101% 1014 102 
New 3¢ per Ceuts....... 1002 1014 161 1oly 101 1014 
Long Annuities............. | 124 12% 12% 12 12¢ 123 
Bank S‘ock, 7 per cent. ..... | 1684 1684 167: 1684 1684 shut 
India Stock, 104.....00.-08. 251 — 252 251 251 — 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem | 49 pm. 51 51 51 49 51 
India Bouds, 3} per cent..... | 36 pm. 34 | S86 —— -—-— 36 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5 p. Ct. Mexican ....+0.....0..9 p.Ct.| 34% 
Arkausas (1863)..... 05 — —— | Ditto (Deferred)........5 — | 9t 
Bustrian ..cvscoscseseoed — ne Michigan.....s0:..200006 — | —— 
Belgian ....sccccceeseesD — 1024 Mississippi (Sterling)...6 — — 
Brazilian.....seecesesseD — 654 Neapolitan ....e.e06005 — | 102 
Suenos Ay 6 — —-— | New York (1855). — 76 
Cuba.... 1 —— || Ohio....-sees. - | — 
CRMNAM . oss cc2ccece eee — ao | Pennsylvania — | 3 
Columbian of 1824......6 — 204 || Peruvian...... — | 16 
DaUIsh « o00006ss ereseus — 83} | Portuguese. +23 — | 205 
Datch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 — | 52k TS 06s ensinenasacsante == { 56 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — | 102s |) Ditto(New).......0..005 — | 334g 
POUER. pavacsestervsacsce = Russian..... seeeeseeD — (|L12¢exd 
Ditto.... 5 — | Spanish.. -+:5 — |16ex 3pe 
| | 






Indiana (Sterli 





KY cocoee vee 
Louisiana (Sterling) .... 
Maryland....... 


Massachussetts (Sterling 


RAMA RES 


Ditto (Passive).. 
Ditto (Deferred) 
South Carolina... 
Tenvessee...... 
United States Bank . 
Vitginin..cc cvesscass 







. 
see 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


Mines— 
Bolanose.+0cesee0 . 
Brazilian Imperial.......-0.+! 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) ..... 
British [ron 
Cata Branca . 
Candonga . oe 
Cobre Copper ..e..seereseees 








Rarways— | | 


Chelteuham and Great Western! 

















——- 


| 
i 
} 


Eastern Counties of : | 
Grand Juuction ... | — | 
Great Western... ..... . 824 exd, 
Liverpool and Manchester . { —~— 
London and Brighton ..... 33} 
London and Blackwall....... 7+ 
Loudon and Greeuwich....... 5 
London and Birmingham,. 186 
London aud Croydon ...ee..s) 
Manchester aud Leeds .......| 724 
Midland Counties ... | 63 
North Midland...... 58 ex d. 





South-eastern and Dover .....} 
South-western.....e.ssesee0 0 





Banxs— 
Australasian........ cave 
British North American... 
Colonial coeeee 
London and Westminster ..,.. 
London Joint Stock.........+ 
National of Ireland.......... 
National Provincial........../ 
Provincial of Ireland,........ 
Union of Australia.....ee.ses 
Union of London .....-...... 

Docks — 

East and West India 
London 
St. Katherine o....e.00. 

MIscELLANEOUS — 
Australian Agricultural. ...... 
British American Land,...... 
CRRNEE 6 ccc ekecenenn ieee 
General Steam.........066 
New Zealand........... 
Royal Mail Steam ....... 
South Australian........... 
Van Diemen’s Land..........! 
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BULLION 





Gold, Foreign in Bars.....peroz. 31.178, 9d, 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars,,.. 0 © 0 
Mexican Dollars........+ . 0 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Stardard,. 0 4 Ig 





Copper, British Cakes..per ton 871. Os. to 89 
Iron, British Bars ....6 6 0 0 
Lead, British Pig... 

Steel, English........066 


METALS, 











GRAIN, Mark Lane, September 2d. 


The arrival of English Wheat during the week has been moderate, and the demand 
having been decidedly better within the last few days, the trade exhibits evideut symp- 


toms of improvement. 
full ls. per quarter is readily obtained. 


For the few samples left over from Monday 
Notwithstanding a large arrival of Foreign 


an advance of 





Wheat is again reported, there is a much better feeling in the trade than evinced for 


some time past, 

8. 8. 
Otoadl 
6... 54! Barley 
48..50| Mait 








and sales continue to rather a liberal extent. 


& 8 Ss. 8 
Maple ....... 31 to 32} Oats, Feed... 18to 19 
White + 83.34) Tine .4.0019..21 
Boiler 34. } . 





dl 





Fine 2.0.25 4.26 





2 5B ‘ine 
0.. 0) Peas, Hog 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Pe r Quarter (Imperial) of E and and Wales. 








« 60s. 1d. . 6d 
ee - es at 3 
OatSrooveeerers 20 8 8 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
For the present Week, 
Wheat ..-....0 1250 Od. ( Rye 
Barley on 3 e 
Oats..... « 4 











Town-made..aseees 









BSOCORIE. vaseccesccccoos — 40 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 5 — 40 
Norfolkand Stockton..ceessecseasee 80 == 35 
. erquarter 03, to 0s. 
ecscese Os. :to. Ge 
41b. Loaf. 





oeesper sack 425, to 57s. 


PROVISIONS, 

BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 15s. Cd. per doz. 
Carlow, 41. 1s. to 41. 6s. per cwt- 
BACON, Small New, ow 








CHEESE, 583.to Sis, 

Derby Plain 533.to 633, 
HAMS, York . 768. to B48, 
KC Frenc d, to 5s, Od, 








HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND, 






( 


SMITHFIELD. 


Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
WHITECHAPEL, 





. 100s, 603... 60s.. 90s, ' 
&U O se . 0 0 
92 Din eooee €3 4. BO 
i en ae ce oc GO oe 190 
42 coeee 83 © SE ceoee SB oe AF cence 33. 38 









Kent Pockets 
Choice Ditto 
Sussex Pockets, 
Superfine Ditto 


S100 = 103 
-1ll0 — 112 





105s. to 112s. 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 





NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* 


SMITHFIELD.* 
10d 


Beef .. 4d to 3s, tu 33. 10d. . to 35,10 to 48, 6d. 
Mutton 2 8 oe 8 6 4 0 a @ 4 4 8 
WORE s< 2 8 ua £8 oc & DB oR) OE ay oe 
Pork use CS SE pe BO Gc 3 Se S €¢ w« 4 3 
Lambecccccscorce 4 0 2 OO . a ow. 5 0 


Friday. 
Monday.. 





- 4 10 
* To sink the offal—per #lbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIFLD. 
Sheep. Cc 








9,670 . 
30,690 ., 




















OILS, COALS, CANDLI 
Rape Oil ....... +. rerewt 21. 2s. €d 
Refined... t) 0) 
Linseed Oil 0 
Linseed Oil 










CANDLES, per doze 
Moulds (6d. per doz. di 

COALS, Hetton.. 
Tees 


S eee eteeeeee eoeeere 





GROCERIE 





TEA, Bohea, fine, p.lh. Is, 
Congou, fine. 2 
Souchong, fi 2 





* In Bond— y 2s. 1d. 
COFFEE, fine (in bd) per cwt 
Good Ordinary .......-.- 








Sid 


SUGAR, Mu-covado. per ewt.35-. 5}d- 
West India Molasses ,., 24s. to 305. OJ. 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

On Monday, 5th September, a New Play, in Five Acts, 
(written by the Author of The Provost of Bruges,) 
ealled LOVE'S SACRIFICE; or the Rival Merchants. 

On Tuesday, THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. Su- 
sanna, Miss Adelaide Kemble. 

On Wednesday, a PLAY. With GERTRUDE’S CHER- 
RIES 

Ou Thursday, NORMA. With GERTRUDE’S CHER- 
RIES. 

Miss Adelaide Kemble will perform every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, until Christmas, whew she will 
finally retire from the Stage. 

An English version of Rossini’s Grand Opera of 
SEMIRAMIDE will be speedily produced, in which 
Mrs. Alfred Shaw, (from the Principal Theatres in Italy,) 
will make her First Appearance on the English Stage, in 
the Character of Arsace. Semiramide, Miss A. Kemble. 

Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 
Whitlow, at the Box. office, from 10 to 4. Dress Boxes, 
7s. Second Price . 6d.; First and Second Circles, 5 5s. 

Second Price, 2s. Gd.: Pit, ; 3s. Second Price, 2s.; Gal- 
lery, Is. 


CHINE SE 


St. 

This Extensive C ollection, consisting of Objects ex 
clusively Chinese, comprising upwards of Fifty Figures 
as large as life, intheir Native Costume, from the highest 
Mandarin to the Mechanic; and replete with articles 
illustrative of their M: anufactures, Habits, and Domestic 
Arrangemeuts, is NOW OPEN for publie inspection. 

Admission 2s. 6d. each. 
Open from 10 in the Morning till 10 at Night. 


REE EXHIBITION.—The Public are 
invited to inspect the Pictures and other works of 
Art, (two hundred and seventy in number,) selected by 
the Prizeholders in the ART UNION OF LONDON, 
and now Exhibiting to the Subscribers at the British 
Artist’s Gallery, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, on the 
5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th instant, between the 
hours of 8 and 6. 
The Subcription lists are now open, and an early pay- 
meut is solicites. 
Office, 4, Trafalgar Square, 3 September 1842, 
GrorGe GopwIn junicr, ene 
Lewis Pocock. : tion, eve 


RAWING 





COLLECTION. 


GeorGe’s PLace, Hype Park Corner. 





FROM MODE LS. 
SOUTHWARK LITERARY INSTITUTION. 

MR. GANDEE, Professor of Perspective, Drawing, 
&e. will deliver a Lecture at the Literary Institution, 
SJorough Read. Southwark, on the New System of Draw- 
ing, on Frrpay Evenino NEXT, SEPTEMBER 9th, 1842, ata 
Quarter past Eight o'clock, 

The object of this Lecture is to explain the new and 
successful method of Teaching Perspective, &c. from 
Models. The adoption of the simultaneous mode gives 
the opportunity to large numbers to learn this hi: ghly 
useful and interesting art at a very trifling expense. 
Drawings doue by Tradesmen, 
who have studied upon this plan, will be exhibited on 
this occasion. 

Tickets for the Lecture, 6d. each, may be obtained at 
the Institution. 








NY 2. EF HOMAS'S HOSPITAL. _T HE 
AUTUMNAL COURSES of MEDICINE will 

commence ou Monpay, the 3d Ocronex 1842. 

INTR lial LECTURE—Mr. 
0’ Clee 

MEDIC INE —Dr. Honext and Dr. Barker. 

MEDICINE -On the Nervous System—Dr. 





Green—at Two 


MarsHa.i 


Hawn. 
MEDICINE—Small- 
GeorGe GRreEGoRY. 
CLINICAL MEDICINE—Dr. Wiirtams, Dr. Brrron, 
and Dr. BarKER. 

CLINICAL MEDICINE—Dr. 
and Dr. Gapr. 

SURGERY— Mr. Green and Mr. B. Travers. 

CLINIC st aS ec Mr. Tyrrett, and 


Pox aud other Exanthemata— Dr, 


Lerson, Dr. Hopexry, 


Mr. Sot 

CLINIC Nt “SURGERY—Mr. Mackmurpo, Mr. Sotty, 
and Mr. TRAVERS. 

ANATONY, GENERAL, and PHYSIOLOGY — Mr. 
RK. D. Graincer 


ANATOMY — RESEARCHES in 
Dr. Martin Barrys. 

ANATOMY, ne peeled E and SURGICAL—Mr. F. 
Lr Gros Cia 

ANATOMY, PATHOL OGICAL— 
Barker. 

ANATOMY, COMPARATIVE-—E. 

ANATOMICAL 
and Mr. Trew. 

CHEMISTRY—Dr. Lerson and Mr. 

MATERIA MEDICA—Dr. 


EMBRYOLOGY — 


Dr. Hopexin and Dr. 


Meryon, M.B. 
DEMONSTRATIONS — Mr, Dixon 


PARNELL. 
Barker and Dr. Winks. 


MIDWIFERY and the DISEASES of WOMEN and 
CHILDREN — Dr. Care, 
FORENSIC MEDICINE -— Dr. Leeson. 


BOTAN Y—D. Hosryn, A.M. Oxon. 
DISEASES and OPERATIONS of the TEETH--Mr. 
E. SAuNDERs. 
Prospec tuse s for further particulars of the Lectures and 
Hospital Practice may be had by applying to Mr. Whit- 
field, Resident Medical Secre tary. 


> OW LAND'S: ODONTO; or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE, a Vegetable White Powder, pre- 
pared from Orie tal herbs of the most delicious odour 
and ind free from any mineral or pernicious 
Ingredient. Fee eradicates the tartar from the teeth, re- 
moves decayed spots, preserves the enamel, and fixes the 
teeth firmly in their sockets, rendering them be: autifully 
white. Being an anti-scorbutic , it ere rdicates the scurvy 
from the gums, strengthens, braces, and renders them of 
a healthy red; it removes unpleasant tastes from the 
mouth, Which often remain after feve rs, taking medicine, 
&e. an id imparts a delightful fragrance to the breath. 





‘tucss, 











Price 2s. 94 per box, duty included, NOTICE.—The 
Name aud Address to the Proprietors, A. Rownanp and 
‘ Hat on Garden, London, are engraved on the 





Stamp, which is pasted on each. Be sure 
to ask for ** Kowland’s.”’ Sold by them, aud by respect- 
able Perfumers and Medicine Vendors, 





Mechanics, and others | 








ORTRAITS BY MR. CLAUDET'S 
INSTANTANEOUS DAGUERREOTYPE 
PROCESS, under the patronage of Her Majesty, are 
taken Daily at the Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther 
Arcade, Strand; with backgrounds representing Land- 
scapes, &c. (the Patented inveution of Mr. Crav DET.) 
Portraits and Groups of Figures are also taken upon 
Plates of an an enki irged size. 


HIPS FOR NEW ZEALA 





ND, 
under Charter to the New Zealand Company, ta 
Sail as under-mentioned, viz.— e 
FOR NELSON AND WELLINGTON, 

INDUS, A 1, 425 Tons, from London, Ist October. 
For further particulars apply at the New Zealand 
House, Bro: ud Street Buildin; us. 


aT Fo 


; AM 


DUND EE. 


KR a. LONDON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are 
intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, 


Wapping,as under:— 
THE LONDON, Capt. 
7. at 11 Forenoon. 
THE DUNDEE, Capt. 
14, at 9 Morning. 

The Boilers aud Machinery of these magnificent Steam- 
Ships are inspected by competent persons every voyage. 

Passengers can watk on board without the inconveni- 
ence of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee aud Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand ; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Evizapeta Hore, Agent and Whartiuger. 


H ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 
AL E.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be procured ouly 
from E. Apsorr’s Bre wery, Bow. Middlesex. The 
trade not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine 
if procured elsewhere. 
_o itv Office, 98, Grac echurch merece 


FLARvVEYs FISH 

E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
genuine article bears the name of ‘WILLIAM 
aac oon gl on the back, in addition to the front 

label — so many years, and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.’ 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &e.; and is 
manufactured ouly at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwi ards Street, 1% rman Square. 

YRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 


Ewine, Wednesday, Sept. 


Kipp, Wednesday, Sept. 


SAUCE— 





liament, 4 Vict. ¢. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy Hol lers, aud to present greater facilities and 


accommodation thau can be obtained in other offices. 
The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim to 
public preference aud support, have been proved incon- 
testibly by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 
Extract from Increasing Rates of Premium for an As- 
surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life: 
Annual Premium payable during 








Ist Five 2d Five 3d Five 4th Five! Remain- | 

Age! Years. Years. | Years, Yeurs. der of life. 
| £3.4.\8 $s. d.|£ 8. d.|£ 8. d.|£ 8. d. 
20'1 14/1 6&10)11011 1169/23 3 8 

Oil 64)112 2119 He 74\ 217 6} 

40'1161\'2 441214 63 73)4 3 4] 

601216713 9 45 585 63)613 7 | 


Perer Morrison, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commission allowe d to Solicitors and Ag sents. 


r HE Mt TU AL LIFE ASSU R: ANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, London. 
Established 1834, 

DIRECTORS. 
| William Chapman Harnett, 
Ese 





S. Adams Beck, E 
James Burchell, I 





Johu Clayton, Esq. : Jon hee Hayne, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, Esq. | Valentine Knij ght, Esq. 
John Cole, Esq. | ( — Robinson 
Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. | S. W. Rowsell, Esq. 

R. Sooners E i3q, M.A. } dt Scott Stokes, E sq. 
Q.C. MoE | James Whiskin, Esq. 
C: uptain Sir A. P. Green, 
R.N. K.C.H. | 
TRUSTE 


Samuel Arbouin, Es Esq. 


Lic ch wd Groom, 





Johu Clarke, Esq. Philip Charles Moore, Esq. 
Actuary—Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R.S 
The First Great Division of the Profits of the Mutual 





I.fe Assurance Society will take place on the 3lst of 
December 1842. 

In the mean time, the Directors have caused an esti- 
mate to be made of the probable result on a few policies 
effected at different ages if: the year 1834; the calcula- 
tion being founded on the accounts made up to the 31st 
of December 1841. 
Ave at Ad- Sum 

mission. Assured. 


Annual 
P Hy mium. 
d 


Amount of 
Bonus. 
& d. 
1,000 .... 5 


i eee ye 010: .... 100 0 0 
| ee re a 52 0 0 
SP sce SOOO cece BA CO cs FS SS 
Se cee TOO wees GYD cus TREOCO 
42 ce 2,000 .... ZLIB 4. 282 10 0 
GE aces SOO ccse, TM EB snes DMS 
These results take no credit for any part of the profits 


of the vear 1842, 

The divisions of the Socie ty will take place on the 31st 
Dece »mber in each year, and eve ry Policy of one eutire 
year’s standing will be entitled fo participate propor- 
tion: ite ‘ly in all the divisions succe eding the com ple’ tion 
of its first year, 

Every person assured with the 
attend and vote at 
vestigate for himsel 
counts. 


Society is eutitled to 
all the General Meetings, and to in- 
f the accuracy of the Society's ac- 
By pf sor the Board, 

Peter Harpy, Actuary. 








WITZERLAND IN RELIEF, 
and other Embossed Maps —THE NEW IN- 
VENTION of MESSRS. BAUERKELL ERS of Paris, 
for Producing RELIEF and EMBOSSED MAPS, has 
been brought to great perfection. Copies may be in- 
spected and purchased at Masy and Co.'s, Globe Manu- 
facturers,and Agents to Messrs. BavERKELLER, Houghton 

Street, Newcastle Street, Strand. 

The usual allowance to the Trade. 





Now Ready, the New Edition, Price 10s. 6d. of 
UIDE TO THE HIGHLANDS 
and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND; iucludiug Orkney 

and Zetland: descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, 
Antiquities, and Natural History; with numerous His- 
torical and Traditional Notices, Map, Tablesof Distances, 
Notices of Inns, and other information uecessary for 
Tourists. By Georct ANvERson, and 
Peter ANvERSON, of Inverness. 

ss Their descriptions possess all the freshness and 
truth of delineations taken on the spot aud by familiar 
hands. Not an object of interest from the Muil of Can- 
tyre to the remote Zetland Islands is left untouched.”’"— 
Inverness Herald. 


Now Ready, Part III. Price 7d. of 
st SAN HOPLEY;; or the Adventures 
of a Maid-Servant. 
Cheap Genuine Edition. 

Publishing also in Weekly Nambers, Price lid. The 
Original Edition was in3 vols. post 8vo. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
This Cheap Edition will cost about 2s. 6d. 

‘* We expressed a very decided and favourable opinion 
of the merits of the novel of Susan Hopley on its first 
appearance, which its subsequent success has abundantly 
justified. Its decidedly instructive and moral | tendency 
peculiarly fit it for the perusal of all classes.’’—Caledo- 
nian Mercury. 

‘*A tale which bids fair, from the opening number, 
successfully to rival the celebrated stories of ‘ Master 
Humphrey.’ ’’—Jnverness Herald. 

«This is the first nuwber of a reissue of a beautiful 
aud simple tale, full of the philosophy of human life. 
Since the appearance of Mrs. Hamilton's ‘ Cottagers of 
Glenburnie,’ we may confidently say that we have rarely 
or never met with a work of a similar nature more de- 
serving of the well merited popularity it has obtained 
than ‘Susan Hopley.’’’— Arbroath Guide. 





Cheap Edition, designed for general circulation, of 
YHE POEMS OF EBENEZER 
ELLIOTT. The Corn-Law Raymer. 
In large 8vo. closely printed, and stereotyped, witha 
Portrait of Mr. Elliott, Price 4s. The previous edition 
was in three volumes, and cost 15s. 


n small Svo. Pri 
HE POEMS of ROBERT NICOLL, 


late Editor of the ‘* Leeds Times.”’ 
A New and greatly augmented Edition ; with a 
Memoir of the Author. 

«‘«T have writteu my heart in my poems,’ he wrote to 
a friend. This is the truth; andthe poems will live be- 
cause of it. 

‘«It is a genuine man’s heart—keen, sensitive, strong, 
impassioned, yet full of love. In such a life as this of 
Robert Nicoll, we discover the best part of the influence 
of Burns.’”’—Evaminer. 

** Since the days of the immortal Burns, the works of 
no native poet, sprung from the peasant class of Scots- 
meu, have excited a deeper interest than those of Robert 
Nicol!l.’’— Edinburgh Observer. 

« Assuredly Nicoll fell little short of Burns in many 
compositions. Undoubted rays, emanating from the 
mens divinior, irradiate his verse. We have seldom 
had occasiou to promise our readers more delight iu the 
perusal of an author than this little volame will com- 
municate to all who study it aright.’’— Glasgow Consti- 
tutional, 

‘‘ His poetry is full of manly sentiment and warm 
feeling, poured out in rhymes at once animated and cor- 
rect.’’—Dumfries Herald. 

‘‘Unstained and pure, at the age of twenty-three died 
Scotland's secoud Burus.’’—Espenezer Evsniort. 





Lately Published, in demy = Price 12s. Volume VIII. 


H's STORY OF SCOTLAND. 


By Patrick Fraser Tytier, Esq. 
Including the Captivity and Execution of Queen Mary. 
The same vol. in post 8vo. Price 6s. 
‘One more will complete the work; which we ven- 
ture to predict will then become, aud long remain, the 
standard History of Scotland.’’— Quarterly Review. 





Second Edition, in small 8vo. Price 5s. 
r j VALES OF THE GREAT AND 
BRAVE. By M. Fraser Tyteer. 

Containing Memoirs of Wallace, Bruce, the Black 
Prince, Joan of Are, Richard Coeur de Lion, Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, and Napoleou Bonaparte. 

‘*A charming book, dedicated to a boy in anticipation 
of his fifth birthday.” — Hereford Times. 

*« This delightful little volume has found such accepta- 
tion amoug youthful readers, and all who love to gratify 
the young with amusing mental recreation, that a second 
edition has been called for.’’— Caledonian Mercury. 





In imperial 4to. bound in morocco, 
VHE VESTIARIUM SCOTICUM. 
From an Original MS. formerly belonging to John 
Bishop of ‘Ross, collated with another iu the 
Augustiu, at Cadiz; con- 


Leslie, 
Library of the Convent of St. 
taining a description of the 

TARTANS OF THE HIGHLAND CLANS AND 

FEUDAL FAMILIES OF SCOTLAND 
IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
With a Dissertation upon the Origin and Use of Tartan. 
By Joun SostesKi STUART. 

The Work is illustrated by 75 beautiful Plates of Tar- 
tans executed upon hot-pressed drawing-paper, by an in- 
genious and elaborate process, for the first time applied 
to such a purpose, expressly for this work; and which, 
to the accuracy of Copperplate E agraving, adds the de- 
tail of colours equal to that of silk woveu in the loom. 

The Work has been splendidly got up at a great ex- 
pense; and there are not quite FIFTY COPIES; of 
which only Forty-five were fur Sale, bound in morocco, 
gilt leaves, Price 10/. 10s. each. 

Wirwtam Tarr, Edinburgh; Stmpxin, MARsHALL, and 
Co. London; and Joun CumMina, Dublin. 








864 


THE SPECTATOR. 





In October Next, in 2 vols. post Svo. 
MERICAN NOTES. 
GENERAL CIRCULATION. 
By Cuartes Dickens. 
Cuapmanand Hatt, Strand. 


FOR 


Two volumes, post 8vo. 12s. 
OME TOUR THROUGH THE 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS OF ENG- 
LAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND, &e. 
By Sir Groroe Heap. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is Published. in one volume, post 8vo. Price 


4s. 6d. cloth. 
ECTURES ON FEMALE PROS- 
TITUTION: its Nature, Extent, Effects, Guilt, 
Causes, and Remedy. 
By Ratpx Warpraw, D.D. 
Delivered and Published by special request. 
James Mactenose, Glasgow; and Jackson and WaL- 
rorD, London. 





This Day is Published, in two volumes, demy 8vo. Price 
32s. cloth, with a large Map by Arrowsmith, and 
illustrated with Plates, 

OTES AND OBSERVATIONS ON 
the IONIAN ISLANDS and MALTA, with 
some Remarks on CONSTANTINOPLE and TURKEY, 
and on the System of Quarantine as at present conducted. 
By Jonx Davy, M.D. F.R.S. 
London; Situ, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
ARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE 
IN VARIOUS PARTS OF NEW ZEALAND, 
together with a Description of the present State of the 
COMPANY'S SETTLEMENTS. 
By Cuarves Heapny. 

« Of all the little works about the rising New Zealand 
settlements, Mr. Heaphy’s will best tell the inquirer 
what they are like.”’—Spectator. 

London: Smite, Enver, aud Co. 63, Cornhill. 





TO CALICO-PRINTERS. PAPER STAINERS, IN- 
VENTORS, and MANUFACTURERS of all Articles 
to which Designs may be applicable for Pattern, Shape, 
Configuration, or Ornament. 

Just Published, Price 5s. 6d post 8vo. cloth, 
Dedicated to J. Emersm Tennent, Esq. M.P. 


BSERVATIONS on EXTENSION 

of PROTECTION of COPYRIGHT of DESIGNS, 
with a view to the improvement of British Taste; in- 
cluding the Act passed 10th August 1842, for Consoli- 
dating and Amending the Laws relating thereto, to which 
are added Legal and Practical Notes, with Instructions 
relative tothe Registering of Designs. 

By Grorce Brace, 
Secretary tothe Linendrapers’, Silk- Mercers', Licemens’, 
Haberdashers’ and Hosiers’ Institution. 
London: Sarru, Etver, aud Co, 65, Coruhill. 








Tlustrated with Mapof Paraguay and Buencs Ayres, 8vo. 
pp. 372, 10s. 6d. boards, Vol. I. of The 


ATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
QUADRUPEDSof PARAGUAY andthe RIVER 
LA PLATA. 
By Don Ferix pe Azara. 

Translated from the Spanish; with a Memoir of the 
Author; a Physical Sketch of the Country ; and numerous 
Notes. 

By W. Percevar Hunter, F.G.S. &c. 
_ *,.* The Second Volume, completing the Quadrupeds, 
is iu the press, and will be Published immediately. 
*« Ed ivi in parte iuospita e remota, 
Da nessun mai non conosciuta e Vista, 
La lor razza restd perfino iguota 
Alle richerche del naturalista : 
E in oggi sol dal perspicace Azara, 
Natura, nome, e qualita ne impara.”’ 
Gut ANIMALI PaRLANtI.L 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 





Now Ready, in 1 vol. small 8vo. with Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. bound, 
veers AND THE RUSSIANS 
IN 1842. 
By J. G. Kout, Esq. 

“If some writers, from the minute accuracy of their 
details, have been likened to such painters as Miesis, 
Jan Steen, &c. Mr. Kohl's work is nothing less than the 
Daguerreotype itself. He has given us St. Petersburg by 
winter and by summer—by day and by night—with its 
Neva, canals, quays, markets, shops, and houses—-each 
swarming with its respective population—not s!flly 
drawn, as if sitting for their picture, but caught in fall 
life and movement, song. laugh, and talk, bit off in every 
shade and grade of mind, habit, speech, and tostume, 
under every aspect of feasting and fasting, buying and 
selling, driving and walking, idling and working, teach- 
ing and learviug, baptizing, marrying, and burying, and 
all with a truth and vivacity which it would be impossible 
to surpass.’’— Quarterly Review. 

Henry Corsvrn, Pablisher, 12, Great Marlborough 

Street. 





Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3y ols. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL, 
ERCIVAL KEENE. 


‘This new productiou of Captain Marryat’s is a 
‘most amusing companion to his popular ‘ Peter Simple.’ 
The difference being, that in the latter work the hero's 
simplicity made him the victim of the fun and practical 
jokes of his comrades, whereas iv the present case he is 
the general victimizer. The variety and originality of 
its numerous characters, and the perpetual movement of 
incident and action, entitle this work to rank with the 
best of Captain Marryat’s productions. The proud but 
gallant Captain Delmar, the Half-savage, Half-heroic, 
Negro-pirate Vinceut, the trae Heart of Oak British 
Tar Bob Cross, the unlucky Tommy Dott, and above 
all the clever scapegrace who is the bero of the stury, 
are drawn with cousummate skill; and the night ad- 
venture with Peggy Pearson in the gale of Wind, 
the Chase and Fight with the two French Vessels, the 
blowing-up of the Pirate's Schooner, the Duel by 
Proxy, and other stirring incidents in Percival Keene's 
career, are executed witha force and spirit that Captain 
Marryat himself has never exceeded.” ~ Globe. 
Hewry Coxsvan, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 








This Day, a haudsome Print. (size, 27 inches by 18,) 
10s. 6d. lithographed by J. Pickeu, representing the 
IRST GREAT CHORAL MEETING 
of the CLASSES INSTRUCTED on WILHEM’S 
METHOD of SINGING, adapted to English Use 
By Jonx Hucran, 
Inder the Sanction of the Committee uf Council on 
education, 
Held at Exeter Hall, London, April 13th, 1842 
London: Joun W. Parxer, West Strand. 





This Day, No. LIT. of 

P ART-MUSIC, Edited by Joun 

Hutuan, containing Nine pieces of Sacred and 
Five of Secular Music, arranged for Four Voices. 

This Work will be Published Monthly, in Score, and 
also in Parts for the several Voices. 

Orders must therefore specify whether the Score or the 
Soprano, Alto, Tenor, or Bass Part, is required. 

The Price of the Score is 2s. 6d.; ofthe Parts, 8d. each. 

Pablished by Joan W. Parker, West Strand, London; 
and sold by all Booksellers, Musicsellers, and Dealers 
in Periodical Publicatious. 


ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. 
Vocal Edition, with the Latin and Envgiish Words. 
HE PIANISTA, for Serremser, 
No 21, '(Now Ready,) contains the whole of the 
Songs and Duo in the Stabat Mater, with the Latiu and 
(for the first time adapted to the Music) an Euglish Traus- 
lation of the Latin Words, Price only 2s.; by post, 2s. 6d. 

No. 20 of the Pianista contains all the popular pieces 
in the Stabat Mater, as Piano Solo, for 2s. (All other 
Editions are from &s. to 10s. 6d.) 

No. 19 of the Pianista contains Beethoven's Variations 
to God Save the Queen ; Barnett’s new Song the Spirit of 
Beauty, and a Set of Waltzes, for 1s.; post-free, ls. 4d. 

Nos. 1 to 19, each Is. of this highly popular work, 
have been again aud again reprinted. Also the Songs 
and Duets in Norma, with English words. 

For post, address the Editor, 23, Paternoster Row; 
Suerwoons; Gance, 19, Poultry; Tempteman, 248, Re- 
gent Street. 








EVERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER. 
Just Published, Price Threepeuce, Sixteen Pages, royal 
8vo. Illustrated with Engravings, 
— GARDENER AND PRACTI- 
CAL FLORIST. 

Contents of No. I.—The Gardening Interests—Pro- 
perties of Flowers and Plants—The Pansey —Royal Bo- 
tanical Society — Victoria Park — Public Gardens and 
Parks—Cauvass Houses for Plauts—Glossary of Words 
—Gardening for September—Geranium and Geranium 
Growers. 

London: R. Groomsatpce, Paternoster Row. 


W AVERLEY NOVELS. 

ABBOTSFORD EDITION, Part IX. is Just 
Pablished. 

FOUR SHILLING EDITIONS, (Vol. XVIII. and 
Part XVIII.) REDGAUNTLET is Ready. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, Number XXXVI. and Part 
IX. are Ready. 

ABBOTSFORD EDITION, Part X. on 3d of Sep- 
tember. 

R. Capexi, Edinburgh. 
London. 





Hovtston and SToNEMAN, 





Just Published, in demy 8vo. 240 pp- Price 4s. 
Compiled by the Inspector General of Stamps and 


Taxes, 
GUIDE TO TITE PROPERTY 
£ AND INCOME ACT, 5 and 6 Vict. cap. 35. 

With Forms of Proceeding, Cases of Illustration, and 
Explanatory Notes, taken from authentic Sources, and 
Tables of Calculation. Third Edition, Revised and Cor- 
rected. To which is added, a Compendious InpEx to 
the Act, arranged for the large 8vo. edition. 

This is the only Guide printed officially for the use of 
those on whom the execution of the Act devolves, and 
contains the decisions of the Commissioners under the 
Act of 1806, which are equally applicable to cases that 
may arise under the pre-eut Act. 

Loudon; W. Crowes and Sons, 14, Charing Cross. 
WORKS ON AGRICULTURE AND RURAL 
ECONOMY. 

2 Recently Published. 
NE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
By Henry Stepuens. Volume First, illustrated 
with 17 Steel Engravings, and 207 Wood cuts, Price 30s. 
bound in cloth. 
A Second Volume will complete the Work, the First Part 
of which will be Published on the 30th of September. 
ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 
ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMIs- 
TRY AND GEOLOGY. Price ds. 
ROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 
LECTURES ON AGRICULTURAL CHEMIs- 
TRY AND GEOLOGY. Part I. Price €s.—Pait IT. 
Price 4s. 6d. The Publication is Continued in Monthly 
Nambers, Price 6d. each. 
ere STABLE ECONOMY. 
A Third Editiou, Price 7s. 6d. 
TEWART’S ADVICE TO THE 
PURCHASERS OF HORSES. A New Edition, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
A INSLIE'S COMPREHENSIVE 
TREATISE ON LAND-SURVEYING., — Illus- 
trated by 40 Copperplates, 4to. Price lis. 
N AGRICULTURAL TOUR IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND UPPER CA- 
NADA. By Captain Barcrayof Ury. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
S EVEN LITHOGRAPHED DESIGNS 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF FARM COT?- 
TAGES AND STEADINGS, with Description, &c. 
By James Cunninouam, Surveyor, Greenlaw.  8vo. 
Price 6s. 6d. 
qI-KINGTON ON DRAINING. 
By Jounstox. 4to. Price 10s. 6d. the Third Edit. 
Kevised and Enlarged. Illustrated by Plans and Sec- 
tious. 

Witn1am Brackwoon and Sons, 45, George Street, 

Edinburgh, and 22, Pa'l Mail, London. 











 aeeat - EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
No. CV. for Skprember, Price ls. 

Cowratns: Taylor's Notes of a Tour in the Mauufac- 
turing Districts —-Abeduego, the Moncy-Lender; by Mrs. 
Gore. Chaps. XIII. XIV.—Masings in the Weu, No. 
V.; Legendary Lore— Madden's History of the United 
Irishmen—Moffat’s Missionary Labours and Scenes in 
Southern Africa; Concluded—Feast of the Poets for 
September 1842—Literary Register; Forest Life, Dy- 
mond’s Principles of Morality, &c. &c. 

Winuas Tart, Ediuburgh; Simpxry, Marsuate, and 
Co, London. 


a MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXXIIL. SepremBer 1342. 

Contents: The Poems and Ballads of Schiller; No. 
2—II. Recollections of Early Reading—III. The Elope- 
ment; au Adventure in Old Castile—1V. Exhibitions— 
V. Rieirdo made Easy; or What is the Radical Differ. 
ence between Ricardo and Adam Smith? — VI. The 
Northern Circuit; No. 5—VII. Dennis on Shakspeare 
—VIII. Caleb Stakely; Part 7—1X. Recollections of a 
Ramble throngh the Basque Provinces in 1836-7; Part 
2—X. History of France, Michelet ; Part 1—XI. Poems, 
by B. Simmous—XII. Roamings in Rome; Part 2— 
XIII. The Riots. 

Winttam Beackwoon and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Ediuburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for SerremBer 1842, is embellished with a 

Plate of the Round Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Cambridge, as restored 1812; and contains a Review of 
Mrs. Jamieson’s Hand-book to the Public Galleries of 
Art; a Piea for an Expurgated Edition of the English 
Poets; the sites of West Saxon Battles; Poems in the 
Provencal Dialect; Diary of Peter Le Neve; Early 
History of the Coast of Lancashire ; Stewart Medals, &c. 
&e. “With Review of New Publications; Literary, 
Scientific, Architectural, and Antiquarian Intelligence, 
Historical Chronicle, and Obituary, including Memoirs 
of the Duke of Orleans, Earl of Leicester, Bisho 
Dickenson, Sir W. Alexander, Sir Joseph Littledale, 
General E!phiustone, T. H. Lister, Esq. &e. &c. 2s. Ed, 

W. Picxertna, 177, Piccadilly. 











This Day is Published, No. LVILL, Price 5s. of 
HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE, and PRIZE ESSAYS and 
TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND aud AGRICUL. 
TURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 

Contents: 1. The Works of Arthur Young—II. On 
Insects most Injurious to Vegetables and Animals; 
Moths—III. On Reaping Wheat—1V. Account of the 
Great Show of the Highland and Agricultural Society at 
Edinburgh, in August 1842 —V. The Agriculturist’s 
Note-Bcok ; No. 19—VI. Miscellaneous Notices —- VII. 
The Quarterly Agricultural Report-- VIII. Table of the 
Revenue, Prices of Grain, Butcher-Meat, and Wool— 
IX. Un the Absorption of Liquid Solutions by Growing 
Timber—X. Onthe Advantages of Extended Chemical 
Analysis to Practical Agricultare—XI. On Couverting 
into Use the Small Twigs and Branches of Oak-Copse— 
XII. On the Use of Liuseed Oil for Feeding and Fatten- 
ing Cattle—XIII. On Concrete Drain Tiles;tby Lord 
John Hay—XIV. On the Iron Ores of the Highlands of 
Scotland— XV. On the most Advantagvous Form for 
Common Fie!d Gates— XVI. On the State the Soil should 
be in when the Seed is deposited in it. 

Witutam Biackwoop ane Sons, Ediuburgh and Lon- 
don, Publishers to the Society, 

DUBLIN PERIODICALS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
HWE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Harry Lorrequea. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Conratns: 1, Jack Hinton the Guardsman, Chap. 
XXXVIIL. St. Senan’s Well; Chap. XXXIX. An Un- 
looked-for Meeting; Chap. XL. The Priest's Kitchen ; 
Chap. XLI. Tipperary Joe; Chap. XLII. The High 
at Chap. XLII. The Assize Town—?2. Gallery of 
Ilustrions Irishmen; No. XIV. Barry the Paiater, Part 
I.—3. The Two Passpor's ; being a Passage in the Life of 
Karl Eisenkrakt, Artisan of Esslingen, in Suabia—4, 
Soug; by Robert Gilfillan - 5. Cowden’s Life of Gregory 
VII.; Second Article—6. Levawn's Eye; a Legend; 
being No. III. ef the Kishoge Papers —7. A Narrative of 
the Afghan War; in a Series of Letters of the late Colonel 
Deunie, C.B. her Majesty's Thirteenth Light Infantry 
Regiment, Aide-de-Camp to the Queen—38, St. Sinan’s 
Warning; a Legend of the Lower Shanuon—9. Letters 
from Italy, No. VI.—10. The Dream-Tryst—1]. The 
Income-Tax and New Tariff. 

OUR MESS, No. IX. By Cuartes Lever, Esq. 
(Harry Lorrequer.) With 2 [ilustrations by Phiz. Is. 

THE COMMISSIONER; or the Travels cf Chevalier 
de Lunatico Iuquirendo in Eugland and Wales. No. X. 
With 2 Illustrations by Phiz. Is. 

COOMBE ABBEY; an Historical Tale of the Reign 
of James I. No. V. with Illustrations on Wood, _ Is. 

CARLETON’S TRAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 
PEASANTRY, No. I. With 2 Etchiugs by Phiz, and 
other Illustrations. 1s. 

Dublin: Wittram Curry jun. and Co, ; W.S. Orr and 
Co. London. Sold by all Booksellers. 





AFFGHANISTAN. : 
HE EXPEDITION INTO AFF- 
GHANISTAN, Notes and Sketches Ccescriptive 
of the Country, contained in a personal Narrative during 
the Campaign of 1839 and 1840, up to the surrender of 
Dost Mahomed Khan. 

By James Atxrnson, Esq. 
Superintending Surgeon of the Army of the Indus, 
Brgual Establishment. Post 8vo. cloth lettered, 10s. 6d. 

MAPS OF AFGHANISTAN. 

The WESTERN PROVINCES of HINDOOSTAN, 
the Punjab, Cabool, Sinde, &c. including all the states 
between Kandahar and Allahabad. On four sheets, 
ll. Lls. Gd. ; or in cloth, in a case, 2/. 5s. 

AFFGHANISTAN and ADJACENT COUNTRIES, 
showing the passes and distances of marches, compiled 
from the latest surveys of that country by the officers 
attached to the Indian Army, and published by awher y 
of the Honourable Court of Directors of the East India 
Company. On one sheet, 9s.; or on cloth, iu a case, 12s. 

London: Wa. H. Auten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Sireet, 
Booksellers to the Honourable East India Company. 
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